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BIRTH. 
At 139, Bluff, on March 24th, the wife of F. O, Eustace 
of a Son. 
At 72, Bluff, Yokohama, on March 27th, the wife of W. 
G. Cameron a Daughter. 
DEATH. 
At New York, March 24th, Wittast H. Foco, President 
of the China and Japan Trading Co., Limited. 
On March 28th, at the General Hospital, Yokohama, of 


malarial pneumonia, F. DUNBAR, aged 40, late Second 
Officer of the Mitsu Bishi steamship Hiroshima Maru, 








SUMMARY OF NEWS. 





A tramway has been completed between Kanda 
and Uyeno in Tokiyo. 


Copper 5 rin coins coated with silver, so as to 
counterfeit 20 sen pieces, have been discovered 
in circulation in the capital. 


A severe earthquake has been felt in Nagano 
Prefecture. The shock caused a landship of 
large dimensions—48 yards in width by 100 in 
height—but fortunately no lives were lost. 





A NAVAL REGATTA is annonnced to take place on 
the Sumida River on the znd proximo. His 
Majesty the Emperor has signified his intention 
to be present. 


A Boy, twelve years of age, arrested in Tokiyo 
on suspicion of incendiarism, confessed to hav- 
ing set no less than six houses on fire, It tran- 
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3 
His EXCELLENCY ADMIRAL YENOMOTO, Japanese 


5 " 
present on leave in Japan, went to Kobe on the 


spired that certain ruflians in the capital are in 
the habit of paying children one yen for each 
house they succeed in burning. 


Tue lady of His Excellency the First Minister 
of State gave birth to a son on the 2rst instant, 
but the child only survived until the following 
morning. 


Representative at the Chinese Court, who is at 


26th instant to meet Mrs. Yenomoto, who is on 
her way home from Peking. 


Irox ore of a very fine quality having been 
obtained from the Shimonida Mine, will, it is 
announced, be employed hereafter for forging 
the armour of war-vessels built under the 
direction of the Imperial Naval Department. 


Ir is stated that large iron-works will shortly be 
opened by a Japanese capitalist at Kobe, and 
that several hundred experts, trained at the 
Akabane Iron-works and elsewhere in Tokiyo, 
have been engaged by the projector. 


‘A xuamer of coolies who frequent the neighbour- 
hood of the Yokohama Hatoba and employ 
rough and annoying methods of soliciting custom, 
have been arrested by the police and lodged in 
jail on a charge of disorderly conduct. 


A PROJECT is on foot among the Japanese to 
erect a monument on Noge Hill, in the Western 
suburb of Yokohama, to the memory of Ii 
Kamon no Kami, the Minister whose liberal 
views with respect to foreign intercourse cost 
him his life a quarter of a century ago. It is 
E | proposed to raise a sum 30,000 yen for the 
purpose, 





Ir has been finally decided that a racecourse 
shall be formed round the margin of Shinobadzu 
Lake in Uyeno. The course, when completed, 
will probably be one of the most beautiful in the 
world. On the 24th instant an entertainment 
was given by the members of the Union Race 
Club in honour of the new scheme. 





WresTLING has again become fashionable in 
Japan. An excellent display is now taking 
place “in Kobikicho, Tokiyo. A private per- 
formance has been given before His Majesty the 
Emperor, and the champion wrestlers are con- 
stantly invited to exhibit their powers at enter- 
tainments given by the upper classes in the 
capital. There appears to be a desire on the part 
of many leading Japanese to encourage every- 
thing tending to promote physical development. 





A cuance in the personnel of the Ministry has 
taken place by the appointment of His Excellency 
Ito Hirobumi to the post of Minister of the 
Household Department, the former Minister, 
His Excellency Tokudaiji, assuming the func- 
|tions of Lord High Chamberlain (fijiucha). 
| His Excellency Ito's appointment is remarkable 
‘as the first instance of the Household Depart- 
ment being presided over by an official not of 








URB 


Imperial blood. Itis understood that the inten- 
tion of the new nomination has reference to the 
constitutional and administrative reforms now 
shortly to be inaugurated. 


A Burrau for Constitutional and Administrative , 
Reforms (Seido Tori-shirabe-Kiyoku) has been 
established under the presidency of His Ex- 
cellency Ito Hirobumi, Privy Councillor. No- 
thing has yet transpired with regard to the precise 
functions which the Bureau will be called on to 
perform. The officers are Mr. Inouye Ki, Mr. 
Ito Miyoji, and four secretaries, with a foreign 
attaché, Mr. Peyton Jaudon, whose duties were 
previously in the Privy Council. 


Aone the passengers by the outward bound 
American mail on Friday was Mr. W. H. 
Denison, legal adviser to H.LJ.M.’s Foreign 
Office, who returns to the United States on 
leave. Mr. Denison was accompanied to the 
Shimbashi terminus by their Excellencies the 
Minister and Vice-Minister of the Foreign 
Office, and was received at Yokohama by the 
Prefect of Kanagawa, in whose carriage he rode 
totheHatoba. Aboutthirty Japanese officialsand 
several foreigners escorted him to the steamer. 


A strone monument has been erected by 
Japanese, at Namamugi, on the Tokaido, ¿r 
memoriam of Mr, C. L. Richardson, who was 
killed at that place by soldiers forming the 
escort of a Japanese nobleman, on September 
14th, 1862. The inscription on the monument 
is singularly characteristic of the change that 
has come over Japanese national sentiment 
since the days when these deeds were counted 
patriotic. Itis to the effect that from Richard- 
son's blood sprang the germs of Japan’s new 
civilization, the abolition of feudalism, the diffu- 
sion of knowledge, and the recognition of the 
people's rights. 


A Memorzat, said to have. been signed by the 
whole foreign commercial community of Yoko- 
hama and presented to the Representatives of 
the Treaty Powers in March, 1882, has been 
published in the local press. The memorialists 
ask for permission to carry on trade and reside 
in the interior under a passport system, and also 
that the unrestricted employment of foreign ships 
by Japanese subjects may be sanctioned, They 
declare that these measures would, in their 
opinion, be productive of large benefit, not only 
to the foreign commerce of Japan, but also to 
the mutual relations of foreigners and Japanese. 
The publication of this memorial has excited 
much surprise, its utterances being strangely at 
variance with those of leading members of the 
mercantile community, presumably among the 
signatories, who recently declared in public that 
for some years to come Japan's foreign trade had 
better be carried on in its present grooves. 





Tue Zen sect of Buddhists, which shares with 
the Monto the reputation of being the most 
powerful in Japan, is forming an organization 
for the purpose of undertaking a crusade against 
Christianity. What precise shape this opposi- 
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tion will assume is still uncertain, but judging 
from reports that came from the provinces, the 
controversy will not be limited to appeals to 
reason. At a lecture against Christianity deli- 
vered in Hakodate by members of the Dan- 
waku-Kwai, a society for the suppression of 
superstition, Christian converts interfered, and a 
somewhat serious fracas ensued. In well in- 
formed circles an idea prevails that better 
success would attend the efforts of Christian 
propagandists in Japan did they refrain from 
direct attacks upon the doctrines of Buddhism 
and Confucianism, and confine themselves to 
preaching their own faith pure and simple. 
They would thus avoid arousing susceptibilities 
which.in opposition become unreasoning. 








NOTES. 


Tue excitement in Shanghai about the violent 
conduct of the Viceroy T’so T’sung-tang’s 
soldiers, during a recent visit of that dignitary 
to the Foreign Settlement, has not yet subsided. 
The truculent braves, after spitting in ladies’ 
faces, firing at foreign ships, stirring peaceable 
citizens up with their bayonets, and otherwise 
misconducting themselves, have been quietly 
suffered to take their departure without so much 
as a reprimand. The North China Herald 
justly points out the possible evils of such a 
precedent. When Li Hung-chang’s men were 
guilty of similar, but less serious, outrages, 
that statesman showed a marked desire to make 
amendsand received the suggestions made to him 
by the Foreign Consuls with great courtesy. For 
this weakness his prestige, says our Shanghai 
contemporary, suffered severely. His country- 
men could not comprehend why time-honoured 
methods of paying respect toa high Mandarin— 
as, for example, the firing of squibs, blowing of 
wind instruments and beating of drums, when- 
ever he went out or came in—should be modi- 
fied, simply because a handful of red-headed 
barbarians objected to noise and smoke. Ac- 
cordingly, the advent of the redoubtable T’so was 
looked for with anxiety. Would he too show 
the white feather, or would he, on the contrary, 
teach the intruders that a big Chinaman on his 
own soil is not to be dictated to by impertinent 
outsiders? T’so came, and his braves speedily 
set to work stabbing, spitting, and otherwise 
“spreading” themselves. Complaints were made, 
letters written, and representations forwarded. 
But the result was a/7. The great General went 
away with his rude following, and his braves are 
probably boasting now how they bearded the 
barbarians in their own den and came off scath- 
less. Of course this will not tend to make them 
politer in the future. The North China Herald 
observes that, while a drunken Irishman was 
punished with imprisonment and fine for bonnet- 
ing a servant of Kwoh Sung-tao in London, 
Chinese soldiers may probe foreign gentlemen's 
persons and spit in foreign ladies’ faces in the 
streets of Shanghai with perfect impuni Si 
Harry Parkes is evidently wanted in Peking just 
now. Englishmen will find themselves safer 
after he has been there a while, 








Tue two classes which in England appear to 
receive the greatest amount of gratuitous ad- 
vertising are the aristocracy and the actors. It 
might easily be explained why, but the fact is 
sufficient. Asa natural result, any scandal con- 
nected with either, attains a notoriety which 
seldom waits upon peccadilloes in less con- 
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spicuous circles. When the scandal happens to 
attach itself to both of them at once, the buzz 
and clamor are, for a time, deafening. Pall Mall 
and St. James's Street resound with it, Belgravia 
booms sonorously, and all Mayfair echoes the 
mischievous clatter. Just now the air of London 
is noisily agitated with that peculiar cacophony 
in which the sound of cracked marriage bells 
predominates,—the disturbing causes belonging, 
as is usual in cases which command the attention 
of the entire town, to the above named apparently 
opposite poles of society. That the opposition 
of the said poles is, however, nothing more than 
apparent, few persons familiar with the unwritten 
and unpublished annals of London life, in the 
last dozen years, need to be told. Alliances of 
more than one description, between peers and 
players, have so grown upon public notice as to 
partake of the character of nouns substantive in 
grammar,—common, as a rule, and not so often 
proper. The average Dundreary nobleman’s 
start in life has been considered an imperfect 
entrée unless accompanied by an excursion into 
the mysterious regions of stage immorality. 
There is hardly a theatre to be named, from one 
end of the great metropolis to the other, which 
has not in its day done service as a tunnel 
through which the revenues of immature legis- 
lators of the Upper House have been poured 
into the laps of privately captivating,—though 
often publicly unattractive,—aspirants for histri- 
onic distinction. In most instances, these 
seductive creatures have been less successful in 
establishing a dramatic, than in demonstrating 
their disregard for other kinds of, fame. In the 
endeavour to secure the utmost magnitude of 
type on playbills, they have been indifferent as to 
how their names were otherwise imprinted upon 
the public memory. Their business has been 
to revel in the glory of characters created for 
them, not to keep their own in order. If the 
inward history of the London stage could be 
truly chronicled, it would read very much like a 
suppressed appendix to “Burke's Peerage ”;—or 
a collection of expurgated notes to a free and easy 
edition of “ Our First Families.” We might be 
tempted to faintly outline some of the vicissitudes 
of high-class theatrical speculation, but for the 
extreme length,—not to speak of breadth—of 
description to which we should be carried. 
Like Banquo’s issue, the line might stretch out 
to something resembling the crack of doom. It 
is enough to say that one of the worst degrada- 
tions to which dramatic art has been subject, has 
resulted from the leasing of play-houses by 
young “swells ” with more brass (of both figura- 
tive kinds) than brains, in order to afford their 
temporary favorites the opportunity of publicly 
manifesting their ignorance and incapacity, and 
of compelling the general community to stamp 
their unveiled effrontery with opprobrium and 
derision. Of all the ill-endowed candidates that 
have thus been thrust before the gaze of the 
multitude, hardly one has stood the test for half 
a season. The exceptions are so rare as merely 
to emphasize the rule of ignominious failure. 


* 
ane 


These informal and unrecognized unions of 
antipodal extremes seldom succeed, however, in 
producing a first class sensation, unless com- 
plicated by more or less flagrant invasion of the 
usages by which society consents to be regulated. 
They belong to the category of things which 
everybody knows, and talks about, until point 
blank questions are asked, when the subject is 
suddenly enveloped in a fog which the electric 








radiance of all the latest inventions combined 
could not penetrate. But if the conventional 
limit of toleration is overstepped, and the 
extremely liberal range of operations accorded 
to transgressors of lofty degree becomes too 
circumscribed for their exploits, a remarkable 
transformation scene ensues. Then society, 
which commonly maintains a tepid indifference, 
fan: moral fires, and incontinently boils over. 
If the irregular proceedings happen to emerge 
from the obscurity of the coulisses into the glare 
of the law courts, the wicked are plainly made 
to understand that there is no more rest for 
them. The uproar is accurately proportioned 
to the personal elevation or the professional pro- 
minence of the parties concerned. A marquis, 
ceteris paribus, is naturally good for more than 
a viscount, a theme of reprobation, and a 
comedian of established popularity is entitled to 
a higher pressure of condemnatory steam than a 
ballet-dancer. To evoke the fullest fortissimo 
of agitation and excitement, nothing less than 
a ducal delinquent will serve; and among the 
personages of the true and living dramas by 
which all England is now edified, a duke- 
expectant is the leading figure. After him, 
follow less exalted recipients of the general 
obloquy, but to him, as being foremost in pub- 
licity, the first consideration is due. 


. 
ane 


In one of the latest theatrical ventures of the 
well remembered E. T. Smith, that versatile and 
not overscrupulous speculator found it con- 
venient to raise little side winds by permitting 
ambitious young neophytes of the light fantastic 
order to appear in certain scenes of his panto- 
mime, to the extent of a song, ora dance, or the 
eloquent delivery of a message, or, it might be, as 
a silent but picturesque participant in a proces- 
sion. The importance of the fair débutante’s 
share in the performance was said to be measured 
less by her aptitude or acquirements than by the 
fee she was willing to pay for the privilege 
of displaying herself, as liberally as might be, 
before an audience. Unkind critics declared 
that the ultimate—perhaps, even, the immediate 
—purpose of these novices was not to gauge 
their histrionic capabilities, but simply to adver- 
tise their personal charms. Fastidious censors 
pretended that the right to thus reveal themselves 
was paid for in accordance with the terms of an 
undeviating tariff,—so much for liberty to sing 
a song, so much for a dance, so much fora 
single twirl on a pointed toe. “There's a fortune 
in a twirl, if you calculate your angles of obser- 
vation,” the sagacious Smith was wont to say. 
‘There was a regular charge for riding on an 
elephant, occasionally brought in from Cremorne 
for the purpose, and another for coming up 
through atrap. Nice gradations were devised 
with respect to costume, the experienced manager 
having a very keen eye to profits derivable from 
this source. ‘The less you wears, the more you 
pays,” he would remark, with easy indifference 
to grammatical precision. “The more you 
takes off, the more I puts on; ‘there's my risks 
to be considered ; the Lord Chamberlain, you 
know.” In this way it came about that a certain 
young woman of pleasing exterior, generally 
known and addressed as Mistress Kate Cook, 
came within the cognizance of that studious 
band of telescopists whose stations are in the 
front rows of stalls, or the proscenium boxes, 
and who are constantly on the watch for new 
discoveries, whenever the stars of the ballet shine 
and twinkle through their clouds of gauze and 
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fleece, upon their admirers below. To what 
heights of Thespian grandeur this adventuress 
might have attained, had she held to her footing 
on “the boards,” no one can ever know; since, 
before her name was well established in that 
connection, it became much better known in 
another,—of which the party of the second part 
was no less a person than Mr. Fitzroy, a scion 
of that princely house which owes its origin to 
an old-time combination between the merriest of 
monarchs and Barbara Villiers. Whether Mr. 
Fitzroy was softer than most gentlemen who get 
entangled in these meshes, or Mistress Cook was 
harder than most ladies in her position, is an 
open question ; but she gained a point not often 
secured by members of her sisterhood, and in 
course of time became Mrs. Fitzroy. This was 
a severe blow to upper class Podsnappery, which 
distinguished body was only partially consoled 
by the subsequent separation of the wedded 
pair. And now events have happened which 
make the matter infinitely worse. The old 
Duke of Grafton has died, and is succeeded by 
his brother, Lord Augustus Fitzroy, whose eldest 
son is the individual upon whom the charms of 
the a foresaid ballet girl wrought such incurable 
havoc. The old adage is therefore improved 
upon by the circumstance that one Cook is 
sufficient to spoil the Grafton broth. The present 
duke is not a young man, having been born in 
1822, and the family are doing their best to rid 
Lord Euston—(Mr. Fitzroy that was)—of his 
conjugal encumbrance, before the coronet has 
to be fitted to his curiously proportioned head. 
Divorce was thought of, but the courts are not 
so complacent as they were in other centuries, 
and will not now-a-days grant divorces as a 
matter of convenience to wealthy and noble 
suitors. So, by dint of anxious search, a pre- 
vious husband has been found for “Lady Euston 
Square,” as she is facetiously termed by the 
irreverent, and the future duke is to be freed, 
if possible, by the process of convicting his wife 
of bigamy. As a matter of course, the lady 
utterly denies the charge, and professes to be 
able to prove her innocence in two rather con- 
tradictory ways. First, she insists that she never 
was married to her alleged preliminary spouse ; 
and next, that even if she were, the man had 
another wife living at the time, so that she was 
free to contract the Fitzroy alliance, with all 
its impending possibilities of grandeur. The 
scandal is as ugly a one as can well be imagined, 
and, among its peculiar features is the oppor- 
tunity it gives the theorists of “arrested develop- 
ment” to trace back the sources of all this 
impurity to the high-placed but by no means 
high-principled triflers with marriage-vows and 
domestic ties, two hundred years ago. 


* 
ae 


Next in unsavory prominence is the case of 
Lord Garmoyle, Earl Cairns’s eldest son, and 
the lady ordinarily known and spoken of as 
Miss Fortescue, of the Savoy Theatre,—her real 
name being Finney. A very amusing list, by 
the bye, might be made up, in double column, of 
the true and the assumed patronymics of English 
players. The Montagues, Seymours, Fortescues, 
Montmorencys, and St. Quentins of the pro- 
grammes would be converted into all sorts of 
plebeian designations, and it would generally be 
found, we apprehend, that the more humble or 
inharmonious the actual title, the more gor- 
geously patrician would be the borrowed one. 
This assumption of resonant nomenclature seems 
to be almost exclusively a British practice. It 
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is not common in France, nor yet in America. 
One of the obstacles to the bestowal of knight- 
hood upon the popular and esteemed manager 
of the Lyceum Theatre,—not to speak of others, 
which would probably stand in the way,—is that 
his name is not Irving, as most persons suppose. 
But the little star of the Savoy has until recently 
been free from all concern as to her spinster 
appellation, a much more satisfactory one being 
ready for her, on her promotion to matrimony. 
All this, it now appears, is at an end. After re- 
peated rumors this way and that, assertions and 
denials of rupture, and definite announcement 
of the wedding day, the news comes that “ Zout 
est rompu.” Lord Garmoyle has broken the en- 
gagement and run away to the continent, and 
Miss Fortescue (as she will continue to be called) 
has instituted a suit for breach of promise, 
claiming £50,000 damages. From what has 
thus far been revealed of the circumstances, the 
popular indignation against the Caims family 
seems to be well founded. The young lady, by 
all testimony, is as good as she is pretty, not- 
withstanding that a malicious attempt to blacken 
her character has been made, since the quarrel, 
presumedly by misguided friends of the young 
nobleman. From the first, his betrothal to 
an actress was objectionable to his parents, 
both of whom are vehemently antagonistic to 
the vanities of earth in general, and theatri- 
cal vanities in particular. Neither, it is de- 
clared, has ever been inside a play-house. 
Nevertheless, they gave a reluctant consent 
to the match, stipulating that Miss Fortescue 
should abandon her profession without de- 
lay. This was not unreasonable, and was 
agreed to. She was received with apparent 
good will at Lord Cairns’s residence in Scotland, 
and her prospects remained unclouded until a 
few weeks ago, when she received a letter in- 
forming her that her lover was unable to resist 
the opposition and entreaties of his mother and 
father, and that the marriage could not take 
place. Lady Cairns, it is said, is suffering from 
heart disease, and insisted that the fulfilment of 
the contract would kill her. Lord Cairns, it is 
asserted, received a letter from the Duke of 
Richmond, notifying him that no actress could 
be presented at Court ;—though what the Duke 
of Richmond should have to do in the matter, or 
why he should be any better informed on the 
subject than the ex-Lord Chancellor, or how 
such a statement could ever be made, seeing 
that actresses have been and still are welcomed 
at Court, nobody has attempted to explain. It 
is evident, however, that Lord Garmoyle, whose 
head possesses no seniority over the excessively 
youthful shoulders which carry it, has been 
diverted from his intentions by strenuous repre- 
sentations of some kind, and that his parents are 
conscious of having sown a particularly lively 
wind, though perhaps not so fully prepared for 
the whirlwind they will have to reap. They 
offered the girl £2,000 to accept her insult 
quietly, and were persuaded by their solicitor to 
increase the bribe to £5,000. Her response 
was a claim for £50,000, which she regards as 
by no means an excessive indemnity for the 
affront, the loss of title, social position, fortune, 
etc. She does not regard the copy of the Bible, 
which Lady Cairns sent her, as affording all the 
compensation she has a right to expect. The 
trial will occur next autumn, unless some suc- 
cessful means of pacification is meanwhile 
devised,—which is not likely. Then Lord 








Garmoyle will probably lose a round sum in 
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cash,—of which he has plenty of his own, — 
without regaining much of his reputation, — 
which has been so shattered that his name is 
erased from the books of all his clubs. Lord 
Cairns, the newspapers say, will suffer even 
more severely, perhaps to the loss of the politi- 
cal prestige for which he toiled for years under 
Lord Beaconsfield, and which he values more 
highly than any other possession. Possibly it 
was the fear of risking this, which led him to 
interdict the nuptials; but if so he may learn 
anew the old and always painful lesson that 
however keen the anguish of the frying pan rn 
esse, the fire im posse is capable of inflicting 
agonies still more acute. 


ane 
Rather in the way of gossip than of scandal is 
the spreading whisper of an attachment between 
the Duke of Portland and Miss Mary Anderson, 
the young American lady who is filling the Ly- 
ceum Theatre and her own purse, during Mr. 
Irving's absence in the United States. Miss An- 
derson as all the world knows, enjoys a character 
as unassailable as her beauty is impeccable,—the 
latter being of the kind described by Tennyson 
as belonging to Maud; namely, faultily fault- 
less. Professionally, she is open to a similar 
criticism, the classic coldness of her deport- 
ment impairing the effect of her performances 
when she essays impassioned rôles. Her 
sincerest admirers confess to a regret that she 
has not a little more life in her,—a defect which, 
possibly, marriage might tend to obviate. The 
prospect of her admission to the haughty house 
of Bentinck is, however, somewhat uncertain, 
grave doubts being expressed—at least by the 
newspapers—as to whether the duke “ will be 
permitted to marry an actress.” As he is at just 
about the age when the desire for emancipation 
from outside authority sets in, and when, more- 
over, the adult energy is most determined,—that 
is to say, twenty-seven years,—he will perhaps 
decide for himself what he may be permitted to 
do. At the same time, his wishes, if they lie in 
that direction, will undoubtedly meet with a 
hundred times the opposition that{would beset 
him if he sought only to disgrace himself, and 
the girl, by an illicit association. In fact, he 
would be troubled by no interference worth 
speaking of, on his side of the house, if the 
latter arrangement were contemplated. Never- 
theless, nobles of highest rank have married 
theatrical stars before now, and the spectacle of 
a duke and his actress-wife would be far prefer- 
able to such exhibitions as those with which his 
late Grace of Newcastle, accompanied by his 
burlesque mediocrity, used to favor the public, 
before he went to financial smash. It could 
probably be shown that, of the longish list of 
ladies who have flitted from the stage to aris- 
tocratic drawing-rooms,—setting apart the few 
whose reputations were notoriously bad before- 
hand,—hardly one can be named who has not 
worn her honors worthily and added brightness 
toher new sphere. The doors are opened to them 
reluctantly enough, but, once inside the coveted 
precincts, they and all concerned with them are 
apt to find it is only the first step that costs. 
A Bertin correspondent of Bradsfreef's writes 
that a new invention by Mr. Maurice Honigmann, 
engineer, of Aix la Chapelle, is exciting consider- 
able interest in technical and industrial circles 
in Berlin. It is expected to cause great changes 
in several branches of technical industry. Mr. 
Honigmann has constructed a boiler to generate 
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steam without fire, and therefore free from all 
the inconverfiences, such as smoke, etc. The 
construction is based upon the principle that 
solutions of strong alkaline substances, boiling 
only at 210° to 245° Celsius, when subject to 
the influence of steam, absorb it and store up 
the heat, thus attaining a temperature much 
higher than that of the steam itself. On this 
principle Honigmann produces steam by placing 
a boiler filled with water into a larger one con- 
taining boiling alkaline, which is kept boiling by 
the spent steam from the engine. Thus the 
production of steam is continued until, by dilu- 
tion, the boiling point of the alkaline solution 
becomes too low for heating purposes, in con- 
sequence of its getting too weak. The boiler 
must then be refilled with a strong solution, 
whereas the weak one can again be condensed 
by fire. Experiments have proved hydrate of 
soda to be a substance especially fitted for this 
purpose, and these boilers can work for hours 


without requiring to be refilled. The procedure, |{ 


besides being less annoying than the common 
steam engines, producing no smoke or waste 
steam, is economical, all the spent steam being 
made use of for heating purposes. A successful 
experiment was made a short time ago on one 
of the steamers plying between Berlin and the 
village of Treptow on the Spree. Other experi- 
ments, too, on the tram elevated railways, in 
Berlin are about to be tried. 





A straxce action for libel has been’commenced 
at Paris. The defendant is Mustapha-ben-Is- 
mail, formerly First Minister at the Court of 
the Bey of Tunis, and the plaintiff, his ancient 
maitre d'hotel. The latter's petition sets forth 
that his reputation has suffered severely in con- 
sequence of a false and frivolous accusation pre- 
ferred against him by Mustapha, to the effect 
that he has been guilty of stealing, or otherwise 
making away with, sundry bottles of wine. Ten 
thousand francs is the price the injured maitre 
d'hotel puts upon the suffering caused by this 
aspersion. The case came up for hearing be- 
fore the Tenth Chamber of the Seine Tribunal, 
but was remanded because the defendant, being 
decorated with the Grand Cross of the Legion of 
Honour, could not be cited before an ordinary 
Court. In Tunis in the old times the maitre 
d'hotels wounded pride would probably have 
been salved by a sound flogging. 





Ax American journal says that Japanese scarfs 
are rapidly gaining favour, and describes them 
as “a perfect reproduction of those worn by 
Japanese women to fasten their tunics.” A great 
many wonderful things have been said and 
written about Japanese fashions, but the notion 
of Japanese women in tunics fastened with scarfs, 
even supposing that the operation of fastening 
a tunic with a scarf in any part of the world 
were possible, is the most admirable flight of 
imagination this subject has hitherto prompted. 
We shall not be surprised to hear next that 
the ladies of the West has been persuaded to 
patronize garters after the pattern worn by Japa- 
nese Princesse: 








Tue quarterly record of the National Bible 
Society of Scotland has the following :—It is 
highly desirable that our Bible work in China 
should be adapted to meet more adequately the 
new circumstances. Other agencies are fully 


alive to the importance of the opportunity. The | The violin of ‘‘silicified wood,” another ingenious 
Baptist Missionary Society has resolved to send 
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out fourteen new men, at a cost of £10,000. 
The China Inland Mission proposes to commis- 
sion seventy-five additional agents. The Ame- 
rican Presbyterian Board has already sent out} 
ten or fourteen more missionaries; and the 
British and Foreign Bible Society has resolved 
to appoint two additional and special agents, so 
that it may be represented at once in Northern, 
Central, and Southern China. A special effort 
on our part seems to be called for, and the 
directors have resolved to invite donations to 
enable them to extend present agencies and to 
institute new work in China. 


Tue following is the address made by His Ex- 
cellency the Honorable F. R. Plunkett on the 
occasion of his Audience at the Imperial Palace 
on Friday last :— 


Having had the honour to be selected by the Queen 
and Empress, my gracious Sovereign, to succeed Sir 
Harry Parkes as Her Majesty's Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary and Consul General in 
Japan, I approach Your Imperial Majesty to present the 
Letter by which Her Majesty the Queen and Empress 
has been pleased to notify to Your Imperial Majesty 
the transfer of Sir Harry Parkes to another Post, and 
to accredit me to Your Imperial Majesty as Her Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary at Your 
Imperial Majesty's Court. It is with feelings of sincere 
satisfaction that I take up the mission which my 
Sovereign has been graciously pleased to confide to me. 
It affords me the opportunity of returning to Your 
Imperial Majesty's dominions, where 1 have already, 
on a previous occasion, had the advantage of residing 
for some time and of making many friends ;—it will 
also, I trust, enable me to be an instrument for main- 
taining and drawing still closer those bonds of union 
and friendship, which happily exist between Great 
Britain and Japan, and which it must be the desire of 
both nations to sce as intimate as possible. Your 
Imperial Majesty may rely on my using my best 
endeavours to perpetuate that harmony and friendly 
intercourse which my Government desires should ever 
prevail between the two countries, and I feel convinced 
that in these endeavours I may safely count on the hearty 
coöperation of Your Imperial Majesty's Ministers. 


His Majesty the Emperor replied as follows :— 

I received with great pleasure the Letter of Credence 
from Her Majesty the Queen of Great Britain and 
Empress of India, nominating you as Envoy Extra- 
ordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to this Court, as 
well as Consul General, and also Í acknowledge the 
recall of your predecessor, Sir Harry Parkes. T fully 
trust that, during the period of your Mission, the 
friendly relations which have hitherto existed between 
Great Britain and Japan may be strengthened, and es- 
pecially so on account of your long experience and 
previous residence in this country. 














Some interesting experiments have been made 
of late with regard to the sounding-post in 
violins. A novel and apparently highly success- 
ful idea is the substitution of a glass tube instead 
of the usual wooden sounding-post. The glass 
post does not differ in shape or thickness from 
the usual sounding-post; but it is hollow. A 
clear and beautifully rich tone was obtained, and 
itis hoped that, by this device, very ordinary 
violins may acquire a fullness and depth of tone 
only to be met within instruments of the first order. 
* # e 

Very many experiments have led to the con- 
clusion that the famous “ porcelain violins” of a 
few centuries ago could not have been of such 
wondrous ¢émdére as has been generally believed. 
Nor can the weird story of that porcelain barbiton 
which bore the strange inscription, ‘ He that 
plays me will go music-mad,” be explained 
otherwise than by assuming that the unfortunate 
musician would break the violin in disgust. 
These porcelain violins have a reedy and al- 
together unpleasant sound, and the wonderful 
tales about the magic properties ‘and etherial 
delicacy of their tone must be relegated—with 
alot of other equally interesting anecdotes—to 
the nursery, and excluded from the school-room. 





creation of the past, must similarly be stripped 


of the fables that have shrouded it in mystery. 
Silicified wood is not uncommon in the carbon: 
ferous formation, but no amount of ingenuity 
could make a good violin out of this article ; and 








lit is to be seriously doubted whether the pre- 


historic man would have cared for violins at all. 
According to Darwin and other writers, the 
favourite instrument of the pre-historic individual 
partook of the nature of the /um-/um, and it did 
not require any great musical ability to become 
a proficient performer. 


Says Professor Huxley, in the Agnostic Annual 
for 1884:—“Some twenty years ago I invented 
the word ‘Agnostic’ to denote people who, like 
myself, confess themselves to be hopelessly ig- 
norant concerning a variety of matters about 
which metaphysicians and theologians dogmatise 
with the utmost confidence. Thusit will be seen 
that I have a sort of patent right in ‘Agnostic’ 
(it is my trade mark) ; and I am entitled to say 
that I can state authentically what was originally 
meant by Agnosticism. What other people may 
understand by it by this time I do not know. If 
a General Council of the Church Agnostic were 
held, very likely I should be condemned as a 
heretic. But I speak only for myself in endeav- 
ouring to answer these questions. Agnosticism 
is of the essence of science, whether ancient or 
modern. It simply means that a man shall 
not say he knows or believes that which he has 
no scientific grounds for professing to know or 
believe. I have no doubt that scientific criticism 
will prove destructive;{to the forms of superna- 
turalism which enter into the constitution of 
existing religions. On trial of any so-called 
miracle, the verdict of science is ‘Not proven.’ 
The theological ‘gnosis’ would have us believe 
that the world is a conjuror’s house; the anti- 
theological ‘gnosis,’ talks as if it were a ‘dirt-pie,’ 
made by the two blind children, Law and Force. 
Agnosticism simply says that we know nothing 
of what may be beyond phenomena.” 





Stvce the world has been made aware, says a 
London journal, that Thomas à Kempis’s “ Imi- 
tation ” is the favourite book of General Gordon, 
there has been a “rush” on that work at the 
booksellers’. It is quite possible that the desire 
to resemble ‘Chinese ” Gordon in any way vill 
make many people members of the “Brotherhood 
ofCommon Life” along with à Kempis, who would 
otherwise be Buddhist with Mr. Edwin Arnold, 
or Quietists with Mr. Shorthouse. It is to be 
trusted that none of these spasmodic enthusiasts 
will be damped by any recollection of De 
Quincy’s declaration that he never could endure 
“Imitation,” on account of what he irreverently 
described as “Tommy's queer latinity. 








Tur committee appointed by the Minister of 
Public Works in Italy to consider the best mode 
of rebuilding the houses destroyed by the recent 
earthquake has sent in its report, to which is 
appended a complete return of the number of 
deaths and of houses destroyed. Out of the 
4,300 inhabitants of Casamicciola itself, 1,784 
were killed and 443 injured ; while of the 672 
houses, 537 were completely and 134 partially 
destroyed. Of the 1,800 inhabitants of Lacco 
Ameno, 146 were killed and 93 injured ; and of 
the 389 houses, 269 were’ completely and roz 
partially destroyed. Of the 6,800 inhabitants 
of Forio, 146 were killed and 98 injured ; and 
of the 2,713 rooms (no separate return is made 
of houses), 1,344 were completely and 977 
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partially destroyed. Of the 2,000 inhabitants of 
of Serrara, 28 were killed and 21 injured; and 
of the 1,159 rooms, 65 were completely and 
973 partially destroyed. Of the 4,600 inhabi- 
tants of Barano, 10 were killed and as many 
more injured ; and of the 2,693 rooms, 63 were 
completely and 1,430 partially destroyed. No 
loss of life occurred at Ischia itself ; and altoge- 
ther the earthquake occasioned 2,313 deaths, 
while 762 persons were injured. Of the 2,313 
killed, 650 did not belong to the island, but of 
these only 54 were of foreign nationality. 





Tue Oesterreichische Monatsschrift fir den 
Orient, in its first number for the present year, 
contains the opening article of a series on 
Consular Jurisdiction in the Orient, from the 
pen of Dr. Lorenz-Von Stein, one of the most 
eminent juridical writers in Germany. The 
contents of the article are thus summarized by 
the London and China Express:— 


After referring to the fact that the subject of Con- 
sular jurisdiction does not find a place in publications 
on international law—nor does that greater public 
which is more interested in the economical than the 
juridical and diplomatic circumstances of the East, 
attach any meaning to the term—the writer proceeds 
to define its precise meaning, and at the same time 
attempts to describe ‘the character of the present 
struggles, or, to speak more accurately, the almost 
undeniable necessity for establishing a new basi 
for this particular branch of international law.” 
The general idea in Europe is, to put it in a single 
sentence, that the jurisdiction, ‘and at the same time 
the extra-territoriality—that_is, independence of the 
country in which it is situated—of the Consulate is the 
first condition of commercial relations with the Ea 
‘What this implies when carried out in detail, how i 
to be formulated into a legal proposition, what indi 
dual rights attach to it, is left in its political features 
to diplomacy, and in its’ legal aspects to International 
law. This notion of Consular authority has grown up 
with course of time, and it is easily comprehended by 
everybody. It became embodied in treaties ; no one 
asked on what principle this new system of jurisdiction 
was based, and soon no one thought it necessary to 
assign any grounds whatever. But new development 
of intercourse among peoples, and new science is 
beginning to alter this, and it is now no longer ques- 
tionable that the whole of Eastern Asia, above all 
Japan, is determined to find and establish a new 
foundation for everything connected with Consular 
jurisdiction, It is almost unnecessary to say that with 
the term State, the writer connects independent 
Sovereignty. Sovereignty implies that all persons, all 
property, and every act of life are under the laws of 
the State concerned; and no State is a sovereign State 
which has not this complete control. The limits of 
sovereignty are identical with the territoral limits 
of the country; and if there is anything within 
these limits over which the sovereign has not power, 
he is to such an extent no more sovereign. Whatever 
meaning we may attach to theterm consular jurisdiction, 
this at least is clear, that it withdraws and destroys to 
a certain extent the rights of the sovereign, Extra- 
territoriality and consular jurisdiction are a direct 
impeachment of the nature and whole legal conception 
of anindependent State. These positions are not so 
unimportant as they may at first sight appear, for the 
consequence from them is that one State can exercise 
these powers in the territories of another only by 
virtue of an express treaty; that they cannot exist 
where no treaties exist; that such treaties form a per- 
petual exception from all public law, and are, therefore, 
a privilege; that every privilege, according to the 
recognised canon of interpretation, is strictly construed, 
and no extension of it without the express agreement, 
of the two contracting parties can be permitted. From 
these follow several other important positions. First, 
it is clear that when the grounds on which such treaties 
are based disappear, neither of the contracting parties 
has aright to demand the renewal of an instrument 
which has no longer a causa eficiens when one of 
them objects to it. Again, it is evident that when the 
circumstances under which such a treaty is concluded 
are materially altered, the intelligence of a civilised 
country would not think of re-imposing a treaty meant 
to meet a set of circumstances which had completely 
changed during its existence, Turning now from these 
“simple and hardly contestible positions” to the sub- 
jects of Consular jurisdiction and_extra-territoriality, 
Dr. Von Stein says that these privileges were called 
into existence only where there were good and per- 
manent grounds which made them necessary, and 
on which the contracting parties were quite agreed 
When, therefore, a question of renewing such treaties 
is raised, the first question is not what increase or 
modification of this privilege shall be received but the 
far more important one:—Are there now the same 
reasons as those which may have formerly existed for 
restricting the sovereignty of an independent State 
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in favour of another State; or, instead of a Consular 
treaty, shall we not now rather admit the ordinary princi 
ples and rules that govern international intercourse? 
“ Our Consular system,” he says, “was established 
for an Orient which has changed and is changing, and 
is no longer the old Orient. We must above all things 
separate the Consular system in Europe and in the 
East ; their origin, history, and legal growth are wholly 
distinct.” And Dr. Von Stein promises in the next 
article an account of the third Consular group—viz., 
the Consular system of the future in the Far East. In 
his subsequent papers he asks for broad judgments in 
his readers, and trusts that he will not meet with 
narrow and interested views. “Under any circum. 
stances it would be most difficult of all for us to argue 
with those who think that what is now being done (in 
the East) is only for the moment, What happens to- 
day will for a long—perhaps a very long—time coni 
to happen.” The discussion of questions of the vital 
importance to our readers of those indicated by Dr. 
Von Stein cannot fail to receive great attention, 
especially when the eminence of the writer is borne in 
mind, ‘The somewhat academic nature of the proposi- 
tions, which we have here summarised at more than 
our usual length, will doubtless lead us next month to 
more concrete and practical arguments. 








Do we now make, asks a writer in the White- 
hall Review, Oriental wonders better in this 
country than in the East? A throne for an 
Indian rajah is a strange thing to be manu- 
factured in England, yet the well-known firm 
of Osler and Co. are exhibiting a huge crystal 
throne which is to be sent to India. It will 
give some idea of the workmanship connected 
with this when we mention that the finials of the 
legs are each cut into 234 mathematically 
accurate facets. To some extent, wood and 
iron are used, so as to give extra strength to the 
structure ; but these are inclosed in glass, and 
their presence made imperceptible. The hang- 
ings and cushions are of brilliant crimson velvet. 
Contemplating this, one is forcibly reminded of 


Milton’s Description of Satan’s 


Throne of royal state, which far 
Outshone the wealth of Ormus and of Ind; 
Or where the gorgeous East with richest hand 
‘Showers on her kings barbaric pearl and gold. 





Henry Warp Bercuer thus expresses himself: 
—Nothing to my mind is more indecent than 
the way great criminals are converted and 
carried out of life. A- murderer is in prison 
awaiting the expiation of his crime on the 
gallows, and the most salacious and abominable 
sympathy is shown tohim. Women send flowers 
to his cell. Some of them would even kiss 
an ulcer for him. Priests and philanthropists 
run to see him. Tracts, books, and delicacies 
are crowded upon him, and all, forsooth, be- 
cause he is going to die. Are not poor men 
dying all around, and no sympathy poured out 
for them! But here is a monster, and for him 
the flood-gates are opened. The newspapers 
say he died trusting in Jesus. Faugh! what a 
world of mischief that thief on the cross did? 
Can the current of a man’s life be changed in a 
moment? Can one become learned in the love 
of heaven in a minute? Can reeking passions 
learn from vestal purity? Can a boor from the 
country learn in a night how to conduct himself 
ata party ina mansion? And yet a man who has 
crept to the gallows through the common sewer 
blossoms out at the last minute, when hope of 
pardon is gone, into a saint. I don't believe it. 
Ir is stated by a vernacular journal that the 
number of hands hitherto employed at the 
copper mine of Ashio, in Yashiu, was five 
thousand, but that in consequence of 4 great 
increase in the richness of the vein an addition 
of several hundred men is found, necessary. 
Items of this sort attract little attention among 
the residents of oursettlement. Japan's mineral 
resources have ceased to be regarded as the 
future El Dorado of enterprise. Yet, no longer 





than three years ago, an expert who had devoted 
much time to performing a mineralogical survey 
of the country, placed on record his opinion that 
its wealth in iron and coal is not second to that 
of Great Britain. It is impossible to doubt that 
some opportunities exist, and that if foreign 
intercourse were freed from its present restric- 
tions, a new vista of chances would open up. 
How long it will be worth foreigners’ while to 
remain in Japan under existing conditions is a 
question one does not care to consider. 





Ir we are to accept the statements of “ Asiaticus,” 
who has just been writing in the Daily News on 
the relations between Japan and the West, and 
who has evidently had access to exceptional 
sources of information, the long-pending revision 
of the Japanese treaties is at last on the point of 
completion, so far, at any rate, as concerns the 
tariff of duties upon foreign imports into that 
country. These duties, the writer gives us to 
understand, will probably be fixed at rates 
representing an average of not less, but not 
much more, than 10 per cent., in place of the 
present nominal average of 3 per cent. It is 
further argued that such increase will not ap- 
preciably affect the volume of the trade of this 
country with Japan. An important feature of 
the article is the intimation that the European 
States offer to leave the Japanese Government 
free to regulate their own tariff at the end of 
eight years, if by that time they shall have freely 
thrown open their country to foreign trade and 
residence. But it appears doubtful whether the 
bait thus thrown out will be taken, unless in the 
meanwhile the treaty Powers concede some 
substantial limitation of the prevailing system of 
consular jurisdiction, which has long been a 
sore grievance with the Japanese, and the incon- 
veniences of which are described with much 
force. This latter branch of the general ques- 
tion will, it is said, be made the subject of further 
negotiations, —Pal? Mall Gazette. 




















Amon the curiosities which science has recently 
devised is an electric cane. In general appear- 
ance it is an ordinary stick with a crystal knob. 
Inside the knob, however, is a tiny electric 
lamp, fed by the current from a miniature 
battery, weighing about a pound averdupois and 
carried in the pocket or at the girdle. The wires 
from the battery are sewed inside the coat-sleeve, 
and cause no inconvenience. The whole thing 
is neat and pretty, but very expensive. More- 
over the light only lasts three quarters of an 
hour without a renewal of material. We shall 
not be surprised to hear next that buttons with 
an electric apparatus inside have taken the place 
of diamonds. 





Tue Penang Times of the 5th March publishes 
the following latest news regarding the Nisero 
case:— We are in a position, through the much 
valued courtesy of Mr. Kynnersley, Resident 
Councillor, ad interim, to give our readers the 
following items regarding Mr. Maxwell and his 
mission to Tenom. Mr. Maxwell writes on board 
H.M.S. Pegasus, off Telok Bubun, on the rst 
March, that negotiations are proceeding slowly. 
He saw Teokoe Tjit, the leading man in those 
parts, on the 24th February, and hopes to go 
himself to see the Rajah at Tenom in a few 
days. The crew of the Wisero are all alive, but 
have been on very short commons since the 
burning of Tenom, as neither goats nor fowls 
have been obtainable, and they have had to live, 
like the Achinese, on rice and green stuff. Mr. 
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Maxwell has been able to send them a small 
supply of tinned provisions, biscuits, tobacco, 
&c. The second mate is ill. Mr. Maxwell is 
hopeful of success. The crew are only one day's 
journey up the Tenom river. The Achinese are 
most friendly to the English.” 


A new and dangerous development of mes- 
merism, says a home paper, was displayed the 
other day at Paris to an admiring and sympa- 
thizing public by a well-known mesmerist, who 
at the same time isa lion-keeper in a certain 
menagerie. A beautiful young girl, on whom 
the spiritualist generally practises, was brought 
into a cage of lions, and after being thrown into 
a cataleptic sleep was submitted to the most 
frightful ordeals. In one of these the head and 
arm of the girl were put into the mouth of a 
lion, which had previously been infuriated by 
lashes from its master’s whip. But the appa- 
rently dead body did not excite the animal's 
appetite. At the end of the scene the girl was 
released, and went smiling away, while the 
mesmerist earned rich laurels. But suppose the 
lion had eaten the maiden—what then ? 





Mr. C. Marvin promises to publish shortly the 
narrative of the Russian mission to Cabul in 
1882. The public has still to learn even the 
bare facts of this mission; but it appears that 
Mr. Marvin, whilst on his way to the Caspian, 
to report on the oil wells at Baku, met a man 
toward the end of 1882, who had been sent on a 
secret mission to Cabul. Mr. Marvin's book 
will be expected with some interest. 


are 

Messrs. Sonnenschein & Co. will publish Mr. 
Charles Marvin's new work, entitled Reconnot- 
tring Central Asia: Adventures and Travels 
in the Region between Russia and India. It 
gives, in a popular form, the exploits of the 
principal explorers, secret agents, and news- 
paper correspondents who have sought to ex- 
amine the rival positions of the Russians and 
English in Central Asia from the time Vambery 
set out in disguise twenty years ago down to 
Nazirbekoff’s recent secret survey of Merv on 
behalf of Russia. 


Tue submarine telegraph from Nagasaki to 
Fuzanho, in Korea, has been open for the 
transmission of messages since the middle of 
last month, but as the line is not yet carried to 
either Ninsen or Sdul, persons desirous of com- 
municating by wire with either of these places 
are required to deposit a sum of six yen, to 
defray the cost of forwarding their despatches 
from the point where the cable terminates, The 
line is, consequently, but little employed. 





Ar a meeting of the National Food Reform 
Association the secretary stated that he had 
been for upwards of six years an abstainer from 
fish, flesh, fowl, alcohol, and tobacco. He also 
«< demonstrated” that it is possible to live on 
six-pence per day. Of course it is. A hungry 
man, for instance, might swallow two penny 
worth of dry peas, and then go to a public free 
fountain and drink two quarts of water to swell 
them up. For a change, for his next meal he 
might have a half-quartern new loaf and a 
pound of bran. All these things are filling at 
the price, but they are not attractive luxuries. 
What would be the value of living if a man 
were debarred his fish, flesh, fowl, alcohol, and 
tobacco? He might as well sit on a rock in the 
middle of ariver and eat small coal, A great 
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deal of nonsense is often spoken in connection 
with the vegetarian movement. Some men, 
doubtless, are naturally so strong that they 
would grow fat and look sleek on sponge trim- 
mings and ‘granite chips, but the majority of 
mortals would rapidly be improved off the face 
of the earth if they were compelled to live on 
bread-steaks, sirloin of carrot, parsnip pudding, 
jugged haricot beans, devilled turnip, minced 
beetroot, shoulder of onion, or any of the many 
dainties set before vegetarians.—Spor/sman. 





Tue Chief Police Bureau of Tokiyo has just 
published some interesting statistics showing the 
annual numbers of fires and values of property 
destroyed in the capital since 1874. From these 
statistics it appears that, during the ten years end- 
ing December 31st, 1883, the area of the buildings 
reduced to ashes every year was, on the average, 
67,467 ¢subo, that is to say about 56 acres. 
From calculations made at the Finance Depart- 
ment, with reference to a scheme of national 
insurance, it is shown that, including chattels 
and goods, the average value of one ¿subo of 
building in Tokiyo is 28.913 yen. It follows, 
therefore, that the loss sustained by the citizens 
from conflagrations alone, every year between 
1874 and 1883, was 1,957,150 yen, approxi- 
mately ; while the total loss throughout the whole 
period was nearly twenty million yen. The 
number of houses in Tokiyo is 287,930, so that 
if the annual loss were divided throughout the 
whole city, it would amount to 6.774 yen per 
house. The salient points brought out by these 
statistics are shown in the following table :— 











Year. Nowaze or Fines, Houses Destaorgp. Tsuno. 
1874. 258 + 15,529 
1875. 391 + 20,198 
1876 . 424 -103,563 
1877. 462 + 35:144 
1878 305 + 55:433 
1879 . 3or €100,815 
1880 . 280 . 64,447 
1881 312 239,528 
1882 . 31 + 14,716 
1883 « 180 5,301 

Totals ... 3,254 67,185, 674,677 





Fins Baraaore, 
87,693.623 
66,587.30 
60,282.785, 
61,159.15 
51,390 
52,347-316 
65,432-117 
50, 108.218 


57s552-472 
54717 

us 555,906.991 
These statistics do not cover a sufficiently long 
period to justify any very positive deduction. 
Assuming them as a basis, however, we sce that 
Tokiyo is wholly destroyed by fire once in 43 
years. In other words, twenty-three houses in 
every thousand are burned annually. In Great 
Britain, on the other hand, insurance rates are 
based on the assumptions—proved by a long 
series of observations to be as nearly as possible 
correct—that, of thatched buildings, or “ doubly 
hazardous risks,” less than three in every thou- 
sand are destroyed each year; of “hazardous 
risks—/e, buildings partially or wholly con- 
structed of timber, but covered with slates, tiles, 
or metal—only one in every 800 is destroyed ; 
and of common—‘w., buildings of brick or stone 
and covered with tiles, slates, or metal—the 
annual casualties are one in every 1,300. Briefly, 
the losses from fire in Tokiyo are ten times 





Loss (ven). 








Totals.. 19,507,150 





greater than the losses on doubly hazardous 
risks in Great Britain, and eighteen times greater 








than the losses on hazardous risks. In short, it 
is absolutely impossible that Tokiyo can ever 
become a great, prosperous, or wealthy city until 
a totally different style of building is adopted 
there. The houses in Ginza, and its neighbour- 
hood come under the category of “ hazardous 
risks,” being built of brick with wooden additions 
for kitchens, &c. We have not at present any 
data to show the losses from fire among these 
houses since they were erected more than 10 
years ago; but we can assert from observation 
that the number of casualties has not exceeded 
the English rate for second-class risks. How 
many districts might have been rendered equally 
secure against fire with the twenty million yen 
lost since 1874? 





ane 

The remarkable diminution in the number of 
fires during 1883, as compared with any of the 
previous years, shown in the above table cannot 
fail to strike our readers. It affords, perhaps, 
the best possible tribute to the growing efficiency 
of the police. For, unfortunately, one cannot 
escape the conviction that the great majority of 
the fires in Tokiyo are the work of incendiaries. 
The remarkable immunity Ginza enjoys is in 
itself a conclusive proof of this regrettable fact. 
Attempts are not made to burn houses there, for 
two reasons: first, that the only easily accessible 
portions of the buildings being of brick defy 
such weapons as bundles of shavings steeped in 
kerosene; and secondly, that a fire in Ginza is 
always confined to the house where it breaks 
out: it does not spread to neighbouring buildings, 
and, consequently, creates no opportunities for 
theft. If conflagrations were due, in any con- 
siderable degree, to the carelessness of house- 
holders, there is no apparent reason why Ginza 
should be so fortunate, seeing that all the 
operations from which fires may be supposed to 
emanate, as cooking, heating baths, and so forth, 
take place in the wooden portions of the pre- 
mises. Heroic measures of reform are not to 
be advocated, but we do think that the authorities 
and citizens of Tokiyo might show themselves 
less apathetic about the safety of their city. 


We cannot believe that France has demanded 
an indemnity of six millions sterling from China. 
The demand would not be inconsistent with the 
recent vaporings of certain Parisian journals, 
but to credit M. Grévy with so reckless a policy 
requires some credulity. So far as we know, 
China's liability to be mulcted in a heavy sum 
has not been established. No regulars of her 
forces were found among the defenders of Son-tai 
or Bac-ninh, and the Middle Kingdom's share 
in the opposition France's army of occupation 
encountered in Tonquin is little more than a 
matter of conjecture. With more subtlety than 
courage, China has managed to hide her hand. 
However certain the world may be that her in- 
fluence was at work all the time on the side of the 
Tonquinese, something more substantial than 
secret decrees or the discovery of arms bearing 
the mark of the Imperial Arsenal is needed 
to justify such a claim as that now ascribed to 
the Paris Cabinet. Neither can it be forgotten 
that China had a solid right to be consulted 
about French designs in her neighbourhood. 
That she based her right, in the first place, on 
an indefensible title of suzerainty, gave her 
pretentions a certain air of absurdity, but could 
not obscure the real point at issue. That point 
was whether a foreign Power should be allowed 
to obtain unconditional possession of territory 
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through which runs the principal route com- 
municating with one of China's richest provinces. 
At the present moment, when questions are 
asked in the British Parliament about Russia’s 
action with respect to Merv, and when the Secre- 
tary of State is negotiating with the Cabinet of 
St. Petersburg the delimitation of the frontiers 
of a country which occupies towards our Indian 
empire precisely the same position that Tonquin 
occupies towards China, it would be absurd, on 
the part of Englishmen at any rate, to deny that 
China had a right to interfere with French pro- 
ceedings on the banks of the Red River. Finding 
her remonstrances unheeded, and unwilling to 
engage in open war, she gave covert assistance, 
it is said, to the Black Flags, and even went so 
far as to confer official rank on their leader. 
But if this is to cost her 150 millions of 
francs; if, in addition to the serious loss 
of prestige she has already suffered, she is to 
be still further humiliated by having to pay a 
heavy war indemnity, the result may be highly 
inconvenient, not to France alone but to all the 
European Powers. China will not fight. That 
is very plain. She is evidently afraid that the 
shock of a foreign war might break her to pieces. 
But though she may succeed in escaping dis- 
location by avoiding any actual conflict, and by 
a show of bluster sufficiently sustained to de- 
ceive her own people, from the moment she 
consents to pay, or is even asked to pay, a large 
indemnity, her disgrace can no longer be con- 
cealed. What that may involve, we can only 
conjecture. But if those who ought to under- 
stand the internal condition of the Middle 
Kingdom may be believed, the official ship is 
hardly strong enough to weather such an ex- 
posure. At any rate it is quite clear that the 
hands of the anti-foreign party in China would 
be immensely strengthened were France to pur- 
sue a policy so arbitrary and unjust. She ought 
to build a golden bridge for China’s retreat, 
instead of compelling her to bow her head 
lower in the dust. All this must be fully 
recognised in Paris, and we hesitate to credit 
the course now ascribed to the Ferry Cabinet. 


Tue speech delivered by Sir Charles Dilke at 
the annual meeting of the Chelsea Liberal 
Association contains the clearest exposition we 
have yet seen of the Government's policy in 
Egypt. It is some satisfaction to find our own 
forecast of that policy so exactly verified, but a 
much larger satisfaction to see that the impulsive 
and apparently bewildered character ascribed to 
the proceedings of Mr. Gladstone’s Cabinet has 
no foundation in fact. The idea of sending out 
General Gordon did not present itself at the 
eleventh hour, like one of Punch's “happy 
thoughts,” as the public has been led to sup- 
pose. It presented itself, Sir Charles says, 
“many months ago,” but found no favour with 
the Egyptian Government for reasons easily 
comprehended. The statement of the member 
for Chelsea is as follows :— 


With the patient and considerate support of the 
Liberals of the country—and I will even say with the 
patient and considerate support of the people of the 
country—our Government will help the Egyptian Go- 
vernment to overcome their difficulty.—(Cheers) We 
have great confidence in the advice we have received 
from General Gordon—(cheers)—the nature of a part 
of which may be gathered from certain of the articles 
and letters in which his views have been set forth. If 
it be the case that the Soudan has been vilely 
overned by the former governments of Egypt since it 
fias been under Egyptian foreign rule, that its partial 
revolt is clearly to be traced to such misrule, that the 
old Sultans, the old rulers and chiefs of Darfour and of 
various parts of the Soudan are, and have been, under 
successive Egyptian governments in confinement at 








Google 


Cairo, then were these men to be sent back, the coun- 
tries tobe evacuated by Egypt would fall not to the 
Mahdi, but to these old chiefsmen, with whom good 
treaties as to the slave trade and as to commerce might 
be made; if these statements which have been put 
forth in General Gordon's name are an accurate repre- 
sentation of the facts, Then it will be to the advantage 
of civilisation generally, and to the special advantage 
of Egypt and this country, that Egyptian rule in 
Darfour and in some other portions of the Soudan 
should cease.—(Hear, hear.) The greater part of what 
is called the Soudan is not, and never has been, in any 
real sense, a part of Egypt. The Egyptian has always 
been a foreigner in the Soudan, which has always been 
adrain on Egypt totry and ‘hold, These countries 
have always been, in our opinion, a weakness to 
Egypt; and if so, it would be madness for this country 
to interfere.—(Hear, hear.) We have no interest in 
seeing the Egyptians rather than the Sultans of 
Darfour, for instance, rule Darfour., We have an 
interest in peace in Cairo; we have an interest that 
Egyptian rule should be maintained on the coast of the 
Red Sea; but we have no interest in the Egyptian 
rule in the interior of the continent of ‘Africa, 
In an able leader yesterday, I found it hinted that 
we had our doubts about ‘keeping the Mahdi from 
Suakim. That is not so. We stated from the frst 
that the status quo, or something like the status guo, 
and entirely excluding the Mahdi and his friends, 
should, except indeed as regards Abyssinia, be main- 
tained on the whole of the Egyptian coast.—(Cheers.) 
The Conservatives seem to think that we are an 
exceedingly vacillating people, and that the idea of 
sending out General Gordon struck us suddenly a few 
days ago. We first suggested the sending out of 
General Gordon to the late Egyptian Government very 
many months ago, but at that time our own advisers 
in Egypt thought that, under the then circumstances, 
he had better not go there. The reluctance lasted until 
quite lately, and it was mutual. It was only about ten 
days ago that we were informed that although Gene- 
pal Gordon kad, po.with $0 go ln. ERypt. he would 
willingly obey the orders of her Majesty's Government 
to go, should they choose to send him—(cheers)—and 
would act under the instructions of Sir Evelyn Barin; 

and General Stephenson. As soon as we had obtaine 

by telegraph the concurrence of Sir Evelyn Baring in 
our view, the matter was at once arranged. The reply 
was received, I think, on Wednesday last. The Gene- 
ral's instructions were given to him on Friday, and the 
General, with that remarkable public spirit which 
characterises him, started with Colonel Stewart that 
very night—(Cheers.) I thought it well to state to 
you, quite simply, the history of this affair, in order 
to prevent the many misconceptions which we have 
seen prevailing in Conservative circles. I am certain 
that General Gordon carries with him to Africa the 
good wishes of every one in this room—that he carries 
with him the good wishes of the whole people of this 
country.—(Cheers.) They know the high public spirit 
and great humanity that he has shown, not only on 
some occasions, but throughout his whole career, and 
he is a man in whom the public of this country un- 
doubtedly have great personal trust —(Renewed cheers.) 











M. Dfcron has returned to France, having 
spent a year in Japan studying the vines of that 
country at the request of the French Ministry of 
Commerce. He brought back with him fifteen 
thousand feet of vines, which are now in the 
Botanical Garden at Montpellier. The traveller 
gave to his friend M. Sarcey the following note, 
describing his journey and its results :—“ I 
travelled twice through Yesso (Hokkaido). I 
visited the north, the west, and a part of the 
centre of Japan proper, and Ialso went to Sado. 
Everywhere I found wild vines, some specimens 
of which I brought back on account of their 
scientific interest. It was in the island of Yesso, 
however, above the 44th degree of latitude, that 
I discovered, as I believe, what I wanted ; 
namely, a v/fis, apparently capable of defying 
the phylloxera, and of becoming acclimatized in 
the most northerly vineyards of France—which 
is not possible in the case of the American vines, 
It is at least as vigorous as the American vines, 
which are safe from the phylloxera in the middle 
of France; it grows to a height of 100 to 150 
feet, covering, in some places, the highest limbs 
of large trees ; at a few feet from the ground its 
stem is often more than 55 or 60 centimetres 
in circumference, and its small, dark fruit is 
largely used in all the villages of the island. It 
is therefore almost certain that the Japanese, if 
they please, can have grapes of fine quality, rich 
in sugar and alcohol, but that is their affair. 
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The chief point for us is to know whether this 
vine will resist the phylloxera. For my part I 
am persuaded that it will, and I base my 
opinion upon certain peculiar characteristics 
which it has in common with the American 
Iabrusca. Of course one cannot predict anything 
with certainty, but if my hopes are not disap- 
pointed, the result will be great for France. 
Some people may be surprised to hear me say 
that our most northerly vineyards will grow 
vines which I found in latitudes corresponding 
with those of Marseilles, Nimes, Montpellier, 
and Avignon. But the fact is that, though the 
island of Yesso only extends as far as 46° north 
latitude, its climate is at least as cold as that of 
Holland. The Japanese, it is true, do not make 
wine. They are content with a poor sort of liquor 
made by fermenting rice. I gave them lessons, 
however, and we succeeded. They made wine, 
not of fine quality, to be sure, but remember the 
vine in Japan is still wild. In ten years time we 
must count on Japanese competition in the wine 
market. For there is not in the world a people 
more intelligent, more assimilative and more 
industrious than the Japanese.” 


Tue “leather” guns of old, barrels of leather 
bound with iron hoops, are to find an imitation 
in cannons of silk and steel. A German in- 
ventor proposes to wrap a steel tube with silk 
until a diameter is attained corresponding with 
the ballistic power which is required for the 
cannon. For any given diameter, silk possesses 
a tenacity as great as that of the best tempered 
steel, and has the advantage of a superior 
elasticity. After the tube has been made, it is 
centred upon a lathe which turns with a great 
angular velocity. Above and parallel with the 
tube are arranged a number of spools of silk, 
which cover the surface in the form of a helix, 
by means of guides, without leaving any space 
between the threads. When the desired thickness 
has been obtained, the silk is coated with gutta 
percha or hardened caoutchouc, in order to 
preserve it from air and dampness. The silk 
being a bad conductor of heat, the gun can be 
fired very often without getting hot, and it is stated 
that it can be more easily managed, since its 
weight is only one-third as great as if it were all 
of steel. 


In a recent number of the Statistical Journal 
(Tokei Shiushi), says the Fiji Shimpo, there 
are some interesting tables comparing the price 
of rice and the prevalence of thefts. The tables 
prove conclusively that the number of thefts in- 
creases with the higher prices of the staple, and 
vice versd. In January, 1876, when the value 
of rice was 5.36 yen per koku, the number of 
thefts was 10,011 ; but when, in June, 1880, rice 
rose to 11.53 yen; the thefts two {months later 
amounted to 24,234. It is a remarkable fact, 
that the increase of thefts is particularly notice- 
able one or two months after the rise in the 
price of the staple. This goes to prove that, 
for a short time after any particular appreciation 
of the cereal, the pauper manages to save him- 
self from starvation in some way or other, but 
when all his means are exhausted and the prices 
of other articles begin to go up, he is forced to 
commit petty larceny in order to live. In 1882, 
although the price of rice fluctuated between 
7.15 yen and 9.15 yen, considerably lower rates 
than those of 1880, the cases of theft amounted 
to more than 20,000, and the number of highway- 
men and pickpockets materially increased, 
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This was owing to the continuous appreciation 
of the staple since 1880. Although there is no 
doubt that the increased value of rice is bene- 
ficial to the agricultural and commercial classes, 
yet it cannot be denied that it has a most in- 
jurious effect upon the poorer people. 


Ox the night of the 27th inst., says the Mainichi 
Shimbun, two convicts made good their escape 
from the Ishikawa-jima jail. The one was Akai 
Kageteru, a Liberal of Kubiki, in the province 
of Yechigo, who was sentenced to nine years’ 
penal servitude on the 17th of December last. 
The other, Matsuda, a native of Ishikawa Pre- 
fecture, is said to have been one of the accom- 
plices of Shimada Ichiro, who, six years ago, 
murdered H.E. Okubo, at Kioizaka, Tokiyo, 
The metropolitan and several other police stations 
have sent detectives to Niigata in order to trace 
the fugitives. 








A writer in the Potery Gazelle has been 
making some investigations with regard to the 
“crackle” found on early Chinese pottery. This 
ornament, for it is not at all the result of age, 
was produced by a very simple method, the 
body or pate being made more sensitive to heat 
and expansion than the coating or glaze. Only 
a little manipulation is required to cause the 
cracks all over the surface to be more or less 
frequent, and so form crackle of a larger or 
smaller pattern. Black, and sometimes red, 
were then rubbed into the tiny cracks in order to 
make the decoration more distinct. This 
crackle is often taken by amateur collectors to 
be a distinctive mark of the era or date of 
manufacture, and it is true that the porcelain of 
the early days of the Ming dynasty has a crackle 
peculiar to it; but, as a rule, it forms no stand- 
ard of age. When crackle first came into vogue, 
it was generally of a brownish-grey, and relieved 
by raised ornaments of a dark ferruginous colour, 
much resembling bronze. The earliest Chinese 
pottery is entirely free from any trace of crackle. 





Tux enquiry into the explosion on board the 
Foisai, by which it will be remembered several 
persons lost their lives, was commenced at Hong- 
kong on the 19th inst. Nothing in the evidence 
given at the first sitting was elucidated beyond the 
facts already published, and it will probably only 
beafter experts have reported upon the condition 
of the boilers as seen after the accident that any- 
thing like a theory can be advanced as to the 
cause of the disaster. 





Tue Shans and the Burmese are engaged in 
hostitities, and the former, according to the 
Mandalay correspondent of an Indian contem- 
porary, have gained an overwhelming victory over 
the latter. The General commanding the Bur- 
mese—the same Officer who accompanied the 
Burmese Mission to Simla in 1882—is reported 
to have been killed, and the three Italian officers 
who accompanied him, are not on a bed of 
roses, large numbers of King Theebaw’s soldiers 
having gone ever to the Tsaubwa’s side, they 
being under the impression that Prince Myingoon 
had arrived at Monay, and that nothing could 
stop his successful advance on Mandalay. 





Tue one great stain on the career of Li Hung- 
chang—his supposed treachery in causing the 
murder of the Wangs after the fall of Soochow— 
is nearly obliterated by the following version of 
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the affair which the Morth China Herald 
derives from an officer who was serving under 
Li at the time :— 


Li, then a young man, anda member of the Hanlin 
College, is said to have passed a jeunesse orageuse. He 
was regarded with feelings of anxiety by those who had 
his wellare at heart, and fears were entertained that his 
strong individuality of character might lead him into tor- 
tuous paths if not properly guided by propitious circum- 
stances. In this, we may remark parenthetically, the 
Chung-t’ang is by no means singular, some of the most 
eminent and venerable of the Chinese statesmen of to-day 
having, it is said, been rather unsettled in both their views 
and their conduct during early life. At the time of which 
we are writing, Li returned from the North to his native 
rovince of Anhui, and soon found himself at the head of a 
Band ‘of men who may without offence be described as near 
of kin to those who rallied to the standard of David during 
a similar period in his career—discontented and lawless 
desperadoes. Just then the T‘ai-p‘ing Rebellion assumed 
formidable proportions, and gave the opportunity to, Li 
Hung-chang, as, in fact, it did to T'so, then a struggling 
adventurer, of which he was not slow to take advantage. He 
took the field against the insurgents, aided by the wise 
counsels and interpid example of Colonel Gordon. Li was 
then of somewhat low rank; and an Imperial promise that 
the man who should succeed in wresting Soochow from 
the rebel army should be rewarded by being appointed 
Fu-t‘ai of the city, naturally fired his ambition, What 
followed is well known. Four of the Wangs fell into the 
hands of the Imperialists, Colonel Gordon pledging his 
word that they should not be killed. This pledge was 
accepted by Li, and with every intention of preserving it 
inviolate. Gordon left:—four official hats were made, 
ornamented with red buttons and feathers, to be conferred 
on the Wangs, and placed in readiness on the table:—and 
then Li gave orders for them to be brought before him. But 
Was associated a General to whom this arrangement 
was highly distasteful. “The rebels must be decapitated,” 
he said, angrily. “Itis easier to killa tiger when caught 
than to catch him in the first instance.” The, expectant 
Fu-t‘ai replied that he had passed his word to Gordon and 
would not break it. The lives of the Wangs should be 
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spared, and the loyalty of the prisoners ensured by 
being advanced to high posts of State. But the General 
grew furious, and at last, seizing his colleague roughly by 
fhe waist, pushed him forcibly into the inner tent. “ There 
is your place,” he cried roughly. “Leave me to deal 
with the rebels.” Li, overborne by the violence of the 
man, and naturally somewhat infirm of purpose—dreading, 
too, perhaps, misrepresentations of his conduct to the 
Emperor in case he persisted at that moment—yielded, 
determining however to save the Wangs and his own 
honour as soon as the General’s fit of fury should have 
passed. But he reckoned without his host. Not saying 
f word to Li, the General rushed off, and had the prisoners 
beheaded there and then; long before the time appointed 
for dealing with them in any way, and in dierct dis- 
obedience to the orders of his superior officer. The horror 
and amazement of Li Hung-chang, when presented with 
the row of bleeding heads, is said to have been extreme, 
and his indignation passed all bounds. But it might have 
been as much as his own head was worth to have visited 
punishment upon the true traitor, whose action, after all, 
would no doubt be interpreted as one of loyalty to the 
Throne ; and he had no choice, being himself the responsible 
authority, but to accept the situation and incur the righteous 
wrath of Colonel Gordon. 


Tue January report of the Silk Association of 
America, says the current number of Brad- 
street's, on the importations of silk manufactures 
at New York does not indicate any cessation of 
purchases owing to the supposed tendency to 
economize during the existing contracted con- 
dition of general trade as compared with two 
years ago. The total value of importations 
of silk manufactures at New York during 
January, 1884, was $3,592,842 as compared with 
$3,144,968 in January, 1883, $3,062,969 in 
January, 1882, $2,424,584 in that month, 1881, 
and $2,493,287 in January, 1880. The gain in 
value of the various silk manufactures last 
month as compared with those in the like month 
of 1882, in this view of the situation, is of 
sufficient interest to print in full :— 




























1833, 
Silk piece-goods $1,687,343 
15,103 

sanaa 

Pongees 2,085 
Plushes 201745 
Velvets 85,120 
Ribbons dataset 238,246 
209,931 398,058 

| 1,845 941 
17,389 apu 

Dal 43 

| 8,679 Soa 
| Hose à 42.074 41,782 
Threads and yarns peti 3,809 

Braids and bindings. ota 

Silk and worsted 1,500 

Silk and cotton 4685038 

k and linen, 8. Pinan 

Total esse + Sosoaga $3,144,968 


Ofthe aggregate entered at this port during January 
there were entered for consumption, $2,791,044 
worth ; entered for warehouse, $801,798 ; total 
‘value landed in New York, $3,592,842; with- 





drawn from warehouse, $842,054; value placed 
on market, $3,633,098. 


Consipertnc the wretched condition of the 
weather on Monday, there was a very good atten- 
dance at the Gaiety Theatre to witness the 
entertainment given by the Yokohama Amateur 
Minstrels for charitable purposes. The elephant 
was apparently effected by the raw, cold state of 
the atmosphere, and was consequently not quite 
so lively as on Saturday, but the pantomime went 
well, and the Amateur Orchestra were in great 
form and were loudly applauded, their rendering 
of the “Sextuor” being received by a perfect 
ovation. The Minstrels acquitted themselves 
very creditably, some of the solos being encored, 
and the jokes were generally well received. 





SerGeant Bixnsatt and Officers Travers, Kelly 
and Coleman raided an opium den at the corner 
of Washington and Kearny streets the other 
evening, capturing seven Chinese smokers, and 
George Harvey, a white devotee of the pipe. 
The quartett report tuming an average of $100 
a day into the Treasury, in fines, since the New 
Year, notwithstanding the fervent prayers of the 
gamblers and “joint” conductors for a change 
of luck with the New Year. The same officers 
also captured a fan-tan game a few nights ago, 
with six players and their paraphernalia.—A fa. 





Tue quantity of Indian tea exported from 
Calcutta to Great Britain from the 1st of May 
1883 to the 31st of January 1884 was 53,284,407 
lbs., as against 47,425,033 lbs., exported in the 
corresponding period of last year. The exports 
to Australia during the same period were 
298,405 lbs., as against 2,821,089, lbs., and to 
America 148,733 lbs., as against 587,186 Ibs. 


Waite the “Mahdi” is making progress in the 
Egyptian Soudan, something resembling another 
movement of a similar nature is being developed 
from an opposite point of the compass. Intelli- 
gence from Teheran states that a “rabble” of 
2,000 ill-armed Turcomans have entered Persia, 
led by a Mussulman fanatic, named Khan Seyd, 
and along with other two bands of freebooters 
are advancing on Meshed, the holy “city” of 
Persia.—Jndian Mirror. 


Tur Home Department has received, says the 
Kwampo, a telegram from Nagano Prefecture, 
stating that a great earthquake was felt at 
Yamada-mura, Takai-gori, on the morning of 
the 13th inst, The hill at Kamikura gave way to 
the extent of 24 ken in width and 55 ken (over 
345 feet) in height. No lives were lost. 





A writer in Bradstree/'s, referring to trade in the 
Far East, says :—In Japan business is depressed 
from other causes than those which are opera- 
tive in China. That country is slowly emerging 
from the financial slough into which western 
cupidity plunged it soon after opening its ports 
for foreign trade. 





His Excerzency Iro Hixopumr has been ap- 
pointed Minister of the Imperial Household 
Department (Kunaisho), vice His Excellency 
Tokudaiji, who will continue to hold the office 
of Lord High Chamberlain. 





We are informed that the Messageries Maritimes 
steamship J/ensa/eh, bringing the next French 
mail, with dates from Marseilles to the 17th 
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ultimo, left Hongkong on Wednesday at noon. 
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OPINIONS ON TREATY REVISION. 
eee eee 
HE question of Treaty Revision has 
brought into the field another writer, 
Mr. J. A. FRASER, recently Chairman of the 
Yokohama Chamber of Commerce. The 
public is thus placed in possession of the 
opinions of three leading members of this 
community, Mr. T. Watsn, Mr. A.J. WILKIN 
and Mr.J.A.FRASER. Between the views 
of the first and the last there is complete 
divergence. Mr. FRASER does not think 
that existing systems are really irksome to 
the Japanese: Mr. WALSH thinks they 
are intolerable. Mr. FRASER does not 
think that the conditions under which those 
systems were inaugurated have changed 
materially: Mr. WALSH thinks they have. 
Mr. FRASER does not think that any large 
industrial development will be the result of 
opening the country: Mr. WALSH thinks 
that therein lies the only hope of develop- 
ment. Mr. FRASER does not think a 
modification of exterritoriality necessary 
as a preliminary to opening the country: 
Mr. WALSH thinks that “ no Government 
careful of its dignity, or considerate of its 
security, could allow foreigners of all sorts 
togo and stay where they pleased, amenable 
neither to local nor imperial authority.” 
Mr. FRASER does not think that the time 
has come when Foreign Powers can restore 
to Japan her autonomic rights. Mr. WALSH 
thinks that “without some radical change 
in the relative positions of the two parties” 
no active development of industry and 
commerce can be effected. There is also 
another notable difference between the 
writings of the two gentlemen. It is, how- 
ever, a difference of method only. Mr. 
WALSH is studiously moderate and im- 
partial: Mr. FRASER, in common, curiously 
enough, with all those who advocate the 
conservative view of this question, seems 
incapable of crediting his adversaries with 
honesty of speech or purpose. Thus, 
while Mr. A. J. WILKIN declares that no 
device is “too false or too cowardly” for 
those who recommend a change, Mr. 
FRASER says that they are “retained for 
the defence,” and that “they conceive it 
to be their duty, in season and out of sea- 
son, by fair means and foul, to advocate 
the claims of Japan, in opposition to those 
foreign rights which they would fain ignore 
altogether.” If these utterances are to be 
taken as a measure of English tolerance 
in Japan, it is not wonderful that a modus 
vivendi is difficult to discover: neither is 
it wonderful that the cause in which they 
are made loses respectability. 

We desire to treat Mr. FRASER’s argu- 
ments with the utmost courtesy. But it 
must be confessed that he places himself, 
at the outset, on a somewhat surprising 
pedestal of omniscience. For he under- 
takes to analyse the sentiments of the whole 
Japanese people: to tell us exactly who 
do care about treaty revision, and who do 
not. Under the former category he places 
a pretty large following—‘“the official 
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element, sections of the educated classes 
including the journalists,” and persons 
“within the precincts of the capital and 
the great cities of the empire.” That any 
considerable portion of the population still 
remains to be accounted for in connection 
with such a problem, seems doubtful. But 
whetherorno Mr. FRASER means to advocate 
the preservation of the status guo until the 
country farmers and remote villagers begin 
to clamour about international equity, it is 
plain that he possesses some remarkable 
facilities for gauging the depths and shallows 
of public opinion. We are sufficiently 
sceptical to wish that he had made known 
his methods. They might have proved 
very serviceable to persons who, while 
really anxious to obtain some accurate in- 
sight into the desires and dispositions of 
the Japanese people, find themselves 
baulked on the threshold of investigation 
by an unknown tongue, an inaccessible 
literature, a people with whom they can 
communicate only by gesticulation, and 
their own confinement to a little settle- 
ment where none but the dregs of the 
population penetrate. It is, however, per- 
missible to doubt whether Mr. FRASER has 
any expectation of being interpreted li- 
terally. He treats the views of his op- 
ponents with such pleasant flippancy that 
one is uncertain whether his purpose is not 
to laugh and be laughed with. What can 
be finer humour, for example, than to restate 
an adversary’s proposition and then de- 
nounce the statement ? “We are expected 
to believe,” writes Mr. FRASER, “that the 
surrender by Foreign Powers of their rights 
of jurisdiction is what this country has set 
her heart on above all else, as the gaol of 
her hopes and ambitions, and that this all 
absorbing desire is national in its extent. 
Such extravagance of statement is well 
calculated to defeat the object aimed at.” 
So it is, certainly ; in the same way that 
to blacken a man’s face is well calculated 
to hide the colour of his complexion. But 
the extravagance is wholly of Mr. FRASER’S 
manufacture. He never found such a state- 
ment any where but in his own imagina- 
tion. And from the same répertoire comes 
the assertion that “the working of the 
present criminal code has filled the breasts 
of all beholders with wonder and admira- 
tion.” Evidently Mr. FRASER prefers per- 
siflage to accuracy, and indeed we can 
sympathise with his propensity to colour a 
picture which in black and white looks in- 
conveniently realistic. 

If the Government of Russia or Germany, 
in neither of which Empires the policy of 
the rulers is supposed to mirror accurately 
the will of the ruled, were to put forward 
a proposition touching the international 
treaty rights of their countries, it would be 
deemed a grotesque piece of impertinence 
on the part of a foreign power to reject that 
proposal on the grounds that it was not 
sufficiently endorsed by the mass of the 
German or Russian people. But an English 
merchant in Yokohama who undertakes to 





correct the Japanese Government's estimate 
of the Japanese nation’s wishes, deserves 
to be listened to with the utmost respect. 
His opportunities of judging are so ample, 
and his impartiality is not troubled by any 
individual friendships with the people, since 
he has no means whatsoever of holding 
converse with them. From Mr. FRASER’S 
pedestal, too, a very wide prospect is 
evidently discernible. He can penetrate 
the ideas of the Foreign Powers not less 
accurately than he gauges the sentiments 
ofthe Japanese. Having explained exactly 
within what circles, official, literary, journal- 
istic, metropolitan, and urban, the autonomy 
of Japan is an object of aspiration, he 
proceeds to marvel at the “ready credence” 
of the Foreign Powers, who have “accepted 
the idea that untold benefits are to result” 
from the complete opening of Japan to 
international trade. The statement, indeed, 
is a little startling. We are disposed to 
suspect that what we hear is not the view 
entertained by Foreign Powers, but another 
of Mr. FRASER’S playful interpretations. 
Yet to correct this dangerous myopy on 
the part of Western Governments, it might 
be well to shut their Representatives up 
in Yokohama, and thus free them from 
perturbing contact with Japanese states- 
men and perplexing proximity to sources of 
large information. True, Mr. FRASER him- 
self admits that “the opening of the country 
might in itself be a desirable step, and 
might be productive in time of some benefit 
to the commerce of the country.” But he 
deprecates, with fine magnanimity, “the 
ignoble spectacle of the Treaty Powers 
endeavouring to drive a bargain with the 
rulers of Japan.” He would have conces- 
sions made “from a sense of what is due 
to the country from its advance in the path 
of civilization and enlightenment,” and he 
revolts at the notion of “reducing the 
question to a doubtful bargain.” We should 
be glad to linger long in these elevated 
regions in Mr. FRASER’S company. But 
he drops, with cruel precipitancy, to the 
low level of hard practicality. The bargain- 
driving business is not the only “ignoble” 
feature of the spectacle. The rash Powers 
are also “inclined, it seems, to barter away 
privileges, which are of value, in exchange 
for a concession the benefits to be derived 
from which are at least problematical.” 
Mr. FRASER rebukes their temerity, and 
bids them observe that in such an exchange 
“the balance of advantage would undoubt- 
edly be to Japan,” and that “in no sense 
could the opening of the country be re- 
garded in the light of a guid pro quo. 
“ He is of opinion that, for many years to 
come,” foreign trade “will best be carried 
on within the confines of the open ports,” 
and within these confines he, for one, is 
quite willing to remain. Without ques- 
tioning the truth of all this, it is only just 
to observe that some excuse may be made 
for the misconceptions of the Foreign 
Powers. Everybody is not of Mr. FRASER’S 
way of thinking. Now that his repugnance 
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for the ignoble spectacle of batgain-driving 
is known, nobody will suspect him of a 
desire to “ perambulate the country and be 
thus brought face to face with the con- 
sumers of his yarns and shirtings,” or 
enabled “to buy at cottage doors the 
skeins of silk fresh from the reeling basins.” 
But it seems that there are others of his 
fellow merchants who would gladly get 
beyond the ring of guilds and monopolists 
that environ Yokohama, and who for years 
have been uttering reproaches against the 
illiberality that keeps them confined there, 
or writing petitions to be granted fuller 
privileges. Yokohama’s moods are so 
very chequered that people on a lower 
pedestal than that occupied by the late 
Chairman of the Chamber of Commerce 
may well be perplexed to interpret them, 
or betrayed into the blunder of supposing 
that Mr. FRASER’S love for his prison is 
not universally shared. 

One would like to hope that there was 
some chance of Mr. FRASER’S noble code 
of international morality receiving recogni- 
tion. But unfortunately Foreign Powers 
have been driving bargains with Japan too 
long either to wean themselves readily 
from the habit, or to obtain easy credence 
for their reformed principles. HER MA- 
JESTY’S Representative, writing to Earl 
RUSSELL nineteen years ago, summed up 
the position pretty accurately when he 
said :—“ On our part it is as difficult as it 
would be wrong to lose sight of the main 
and sole object of our establishment in 
Japan ; viz., the fresh field it has afforded 
for a prosperoustrade.” To that succintly 
stated principle the practice of the British 
Government has invariably conformed, and, 
conforming, declines to surrender any of 
its treaty acquisitions without a reason- 
able equivalent. 

We trust Mr. FRASER will pardon us if 
we seem to treat his thesis with some 
irreverance. But it is impossible to think 
that he is quite serious when he under- 
takes to be the mouthpiece of the Japanese 
people, as well as to banish every element 
of traffic from the discussion of inter- 
national compacts essentially tradal in 
their purpose and scope. Nevertheless, 
we do not fora moment desire to make 
light of his scruples, or to undervalue the 
weight of his and Mr. WILKIN’s opinions. 
Mr. FRASER says, indeed, that the ad- 
vocates of Japan’s rights seek to ignore 
foreign rights altogether. For our own 
part we desire to repudiate this charge 
most emphatically. A little more than a 
year ago we expressed our views in the 
following terms :—‘ We cannot conclude 
this article without once more protesting 
against the utterly erroneous statement 
that the total abolition of exterritoriality 
has been demanded by the Japanese Go- 
vernment, or advocated in these columns. 
Exterritoriality is a parasite fatal to the 
vitality of progress in this country, but 
unfortunately for Japan as well as for her 
foreign visitors, it is a parasite that cannot 
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be at once shaken off. Even if the Japa- 
nese possessed what they do not yet 
possess—satisfactory codes and an effi- 
cient judiciary—something would still be 
due to the strong feeling of reluctance 
entertained by so many respectable fo- 
reigners to forego the protection of their 
own Courts. People who have come here 
and invested large sums on the faith of 
certain treaties have a right to decline 
being taken by surprise in such a matter.” 
To this may be added the argument that 
Japan would be very ill-advised did she 
hastily seek to assume the government of 
men who object so strongly to be governed 
by her. But neither Mr. FRASER not Mr. 
WILKIN will be disposed to deny that if 
their feelings deserve respect, Japan’s also 
may claim some consideration. Were it 
necessary to choose between the two—to 
wholly ignore these for the sake of those— 
Japan’s desires could scarcely expect 
much attention at foreign hands. But 
it is not necessary. It is not necessary 
to practically deny that Japan has made 
any advance along the path of Western 
It is not necessary to refuse 
all restoration of her autonomic rights 
lest, in some remote contingency, “ an- 
noyances, hardships, or even suffering 
should be entailed” upon ourselves. It is 
not necessary, to wholly condemn her to 
continued isolation because we are not yet 
prepared to associate with her on equal 
terms. It is not necessary to stultify our- 
selves by admitting that, having for a 
quarter of a century pointed to the restric- 
tions she imposes upon foreign intercourse 
as “a relic of barbarism ”—to use Mr. 
WILKIN’S words,—we should now decline 
to permit any modification of conditions 
which perpetuate those restrictions. It is 
not necessary that, having perpetually de- 
scribed foreign commerce as Japan’s only 
means of growing powerful and respected, 
we should now prevent her from employing 
an obvious factor in its development, 
because her share in the resulting advant- 
age may be greater than ours. It is not 
necessary that we should refuse to revise 
treaties which we were solemnly pledged 
to revise twelve years ago, because our 
merchants at the open ports think that, 
for the time being, “trade can best be 
carried on within the confines” of those 
places. None of these things are neces- 
sary. A modus vivendi can be found 
without doing violence to the feelings of 
either side. More than that Japan does 
not seek. The extent of her proposal is a 
first modification of existing conditions, to 
be followed gradually and at long intervals 
by larger measures. “She is understood to 
be willing to surround that modification 
with the most ample guarantees. Mr. 
FRASER and Mr: WILKIN both appear to 
think that the immediate and total abolition 
of exterritoriality is in contemplation. 
Their information as to the views of the 
Japanese Government may be fuller than 
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ours, but we cannot believe that any such 








intention is seriously entertained. As to 
its precipitancy and inexpediency, there 
does not seem to be any room for a second 
opinion. So faras Great Britain is con- 
cerned, it is reasonable to hope that her 
new Representative at the MiKADO’s Court 
will discover some middle way out of a 
dilemma which has become very irksome 
to both sides, which is fatal tothe growth 
of commercial prosperity, and which can 
only develop fresh mischief by delay. 





DIFFERENCES OF OPINION. 
pte D 

HE Memorial said to have been 
“signed by the entire commercial 
community of Yokohama without ex- 
ception and presented to the Representa- 
tives of foreign governments in March, 
1882,” is an incontestable proof of the 
impatience that has been engendered 
by existing treaty conditions. It is not 
wonderful that men should grow weary 
and disheartened when they find them- 
selves condemned to follow, year after 
year, the same narrow tracks, and to 
struggle against an omnipotent environ- 
ment of guilds and combinations which 
effectually obstruct the growth of trade, 
diverting, in the direction of scheming and 
chicanery, profits which should go to re- 
ward enterprise and intelligence. With 
the feeling of almost intolerable irritability 
that must grow up amid such circumstances 
one cannot but sympathise. Yet it must 
be difficult both for the Japanese Govern- 
ment and the Foreign Representatives to 
know exactly the nature of this commu- 
nity’s sentiments. Here, for example, we 
have a lengthy Memorial, endorsed by the 
whole tradal interest, asking for an exten- 
sion of the privileges enjoyed under the 
present treaties, and predicting as the 
results of such extension, “a great stimulus 
to industry ;” “increased national wealth ;”” 
an improvement in “the present seriously 
depreciated and fluctuating paper cur- 
rency;” promotion “ of the welfare of the 
Japanese in the first instance and improve- 
ment of the commerce carried on by 
foreigners, in the next,” and various other 
most desirable advantages. All this is set 
forth in forcible terms, which appreciably 
help the general argument. But soon 
this firm footing is suddenly demo- 
lished, and the whole question launched 
once more upon a sea of doubt and per- 
plexity. The Memorial says :—“ Until 
some means are adopted to permit us 
(foreigners and Japanese) to know more 
of each other, it is impossible that the 
mutual feelings of respect entertained by 
respectable Japanese and foreigners can 
be manifested and strengthened ; and until 
that takes place we must perforce distrust 
each other. As we are now placed we are 
compelled to remain ignorant of each 
other's wishes and requirements, and sub- 
mit our commercial transactions and our- 
selves to the mercies of men who are the 
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average of less than five.” These estimates 
of ours are, we observe, severely criticized. 
They are, in fact, described as “a deliberate 
attempt to delude the British public,” and 
our critic goes so far as to launch at our 
heads quite a chapter of quotations from 
Dr. JOHNSON on the subject of mendacity. 
The figures upon which we based our state- 
ment are as follows :— 


Import TRADE FOR 1882, ACCORDING TO THE TRADE 
Summary or H.B.M. LEGATION. 


Cottonand Woollen Manu- 
factured Goods............$13,702,601.91 





Metals, Zinc, Lead and Tin ` 170,839.04 
Miscellaneous Foreign 
(Silk and Woollen Mix- 

468,700.10 

339,705.48 





$14,681,846.53 
per cent. on this sum =$ 734,092.33 
Metals (other than Zinc, 
in, Gold, and 
1,779,064.14 
4:529,639.37 


3:463,657-35 
1,704,700.17 








$11,537,061.03 
20 per cent, on this sum =$2,307,412.20 

Intoxicating Lquots see $304,099.70 
per cent, on this sum =$ 106,434.89 


2. $324,128.30 








Duty-free Goods * 





Total Import Trade (Kero- 
sene excluded) ......... $26,847,135.56 
Total Duties 35147 ,939-32 


Being an average of 11.71 per cent, 
If, further, the import of specie, which 








was duty free, be included (namely 
$6,160,725), we have the total imports. $39,007,861 
And the total duty leviable .. 3,147,939 





Bang aul averige of ay! pet cei, 
Our results, therefore, for this particular 
year are, that, including specie, imports 
would have paid an average duty of 9.23 
per cent. ; while, excluding specie, the duty 
would have been 11.71 per cent. The 
propriety of including specie imports in a 
calculation of this sort is more than doubtful. 
It is plain that with a trade varying in 
its nature from year to year, the returns of 
one year alone are not sufficient to convey 
a just idea of the general effects of a tariff. 
We proceed, therefore, to analyse briefly 
the import trade of 1880 and 1881, except- 
ing Kerosene, as before. Our results are 
as follows for the two years combined :— 














Goods liable to a duty Dery. 

of 5 percent... $38,438,238 $1,921,911.9 
Goods liable to a duty 

of 20 per cent... 25,593,225 5,118,645 
Goods liable to a duty 

of 35 per cent, 712,744 249,460 
Goods duty free. 299,430 pa 

Total Goods....... $65,043,637 $7,290,016.9 
Being an average of 11.2 per cent. 

If, further, the import of specie 

($5,495,377) be included, we have the 

total imports, $70,539,004 
and the total dut 7,290,016.9 


Being an average of 10.05 per cent. 

Thus, finally, for the three years 1880- 
1882 the average duty leviable on imports 
under Lord ELGIN’s treaty was 11.45, ex- 
cluding specie, and 9.64- including specie. 
Our statement that the duty “probably did 
not exceed g per cent.,” was therefore well 
within the mark. 

These problems of simple arithmetic, 
whether rightly or wrongly solved, do not 
seem to justify expressions so calorific as 
those they have evoked. We have never 
heard that errors in addition or subtraction 
impugn a man’s respect for veracity. Were 
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this principle admitted, it would be neces- 
sary to inflict the penalty for lying on a) 
schoolboy who did his sum wrong. The| 
writer in the London Daily News will, 
doubtless, be amused by the compliments 
his article has received, but whether his 
opinions will be much altered, appears 
questionable. He certainly conveyed a 
false impression when he said that Lord 
ELGIN “fixed the import duties at 20 per 
cent.” But, after all, the mean of five, 
twenty, and thirty-five, is twenty; and apart 
from the conditions of the trade—conditions 
which might have been very different had 
Lord ELGin’s tariff remained in force—it 
is an indisputable fact that the average of 
the three rates named in the tariff is twenty. 
The truth is, that to apply Lord ELGIN’S 
scale of duties to Japan’s foreign commerce 
as it exists at present, is more interesting 
than useful. No rigid deduction can be 
drawn from the result. It is consistent 
with all experience to suppose that had the 
rates of 1858 remained in force, the bulk 
of the imports least burdened with duties 
would have grown in larger proportion than 
the bulk of those subjected to heavy rates. 
Under these circumstances, the issue, so far 
as the Japanese revenue is concerned, 
might not have sensibly differed from that 
attained under the revised tariff. This 
argument, which supports the theory that, 
ineffect, the Government may have lost little 
by the revision of 1866, ought not to be 
left unstated. But it is obviously impossible 
to deny the direction of a change which 
converted a tariff with a maximum duty of 
35 per cent., into a tariff with a maximum 
of 5 percent. That was the measure to 
which the allied fleet obtained the assent 
of the Taikun’s Minister's at Osaka in the 
autumn of 1865. 





THE LASKER-BISMARCK 
IMBROGLIO. 
+ = 

F a full-fledged general quarrel should 
grow out of the action taken by Prince 
BISMARCK with reference to the “ Lasker” 
resolution ; and the United States of North 
Germany on the one side, and of America 
on the other, should find themselves em- 
broiled through the idiosyncracies of a 
mighty Chancellor and an obscure Con- 
gressman ; we shall have a new illustration 
of the ease and rapidity with which little 
fountains of dissension may flow into 
large streams of turbulent animosity. The 
difficulty had its origin in the simplest, and 
at first view, apparently the most unex- 
citing, of causes. Dr. LASKER, a German 
politician of considerable position, a mem- 
ber of the Reichstag, and an effective 
newspaper writer, died at the beginning 
of this year, and was duly lamented by 
the body of his party at home, and by 
numbers of American citizens of German 
birth on the other side of the Atlantic. 
A certain gentleman named OCHILTREE, a 
representative from Texas, seized upon 
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the occasion to offer a resolution of con- 
dolence in Congress, the terms of which 
required that it should be officially com- 
to the German Goverment. 
What his precise motive was, we can hardly 
determine. Colonel OCHILTREE belongs to 
the Democratic organization, which seldom 
neglects opportunities of appealing to the 
sympathies or prejudices of foreign born 
citizens, Irish or German; and it may be 
that he desired to capture a few Teutonic 
votes, either for himself down in Texas, or 
for his party all over the country. On the 
other hand, he may merely have been in- 
spired by a notion that here was a chance 
to distinguish himself, as a young member, 
in a natural and harmless way. “Tom” 
OCHILTREE is one of the queerest charac- 
ters in American political life, and it 
would be useless to guess at the true cause 
of any demonstration he may choose to 
engage in. For years he has been a butt 
and a laughing-stock, North and South ; 
but he has nevertheless managed to work 
himself into Congress, and he is certainly 
not without many respectable aspirations. 
It may, we think, be safely assumed that 
he had no premonition of the 
he was raising when he prepared his 
now He probably 
knew nothing of LaskER’s carcer but 
that the late member of the Reichstag had 
been an extremely advanced Liberal, and 
had at one time been thrown conspicuously 
to the front, as a social and political 
reformer. Of the fact that he had been 
directly opposed by BISMARCK, and had 
been pretty well knocked about and shaken 
down by that hard-hitting antagonist, 
Colonel OCHILTREE was doubtless unaware, 
or supposed that, as an event of the settled 
past, this need not interfere with his little 
complimentary manifestation. Nor should 
it have done so, if he had contented him- 
self with persuading Congress to express 
its opinion—or to endorse 47s opinion— 
without taking measures for transmitting 
the same abroad. Perhaps if he had even 
caused the resolution to be sent to the 
family or the relations of Dr. LASKER,no evil 
result would have ensued. But by making 
it a diplomatic transaction, and requiring 
the State Department to send the document 
though the regular international channels to 
the Reichstag, Congress undoubtedly laid 
itself open to disagreeable consequences. 
Whether it was necessary to the dignity of 
a Prime Minister to betray such rese 
ment as Prince BISMARCK has shown, i 
question which, no doubt, will be variously 
answered. It is incredible that he, or any- 
body, should believe that the American 
Government intended to cast a deliberate 
slight upon him. Regarding it,—as at the 
very worst it should only be regarded,—as 
a thoughtless indiscretion, it would seem 
thathe might havefound some less irritating 
method of expressing his displeasure than 
by sending the resolution back to the 
House of Representatives. In fact, if his 
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action is correctly reported in the tele- 
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graphic despatches, he has committed a 
graver error than can be charged upon the 
American originators of the affair; for they, 
at least, arranged that the communica- 
tion should pass through the legitimate 
channels, whereas Prince BISMARCK is 
said to have instructed his Minister at 
Washington to return the papers directly 
to the legislators,—an infraction of diplo- 
matic etiquette quite without precedent, if 
we do not mistake. It may be, how- 
ever, that this detail is wrongly given. We 
sincerely trust so, for an affronted Con- 
gress is likely to deal much less placably 
with such a business than the diplomatic 
officers of the Government. This is one 
of the cases where there is sure to be less 
wisdom in a multitude of councillors, than 
in the narrow circle of the Executive and 
its advisers. The House of Representa- 
tives, smarting under BISMARCK’S rebuff, 
may choose to forget that the Government 
of Germany is an absolute monarchy, and 
that the Chancellor is accustomed to look 
upon himself as responsible to nobody 
except his Sovereign ; and may take further 
proceedings on the theory that parliaments 
are everywhere as independent as they are 
in the United States, and that BISMARCK 
has far exceeded any right which average 
Americans can conceive him to possess. 
There is some possibility, moreover, that a 
similar view may be adopted by many of 
the German people, and that the Reichstag 
may consider that its privileges have been 
violated by preventing it from participating 
in any measures to be adopted. We already 
hear of a vehement newspaper controversy 
on the subject, led off by the Kreuz Zei- 
tung on behalf of BISMARCK, and the 
National Zeitung in opposition. Of course 
there will be a great deal of loud talk in 
American journals, but it is beyond belief 
that the affair can have any serious con- 
clusion, If, in the adjustment of it, the 
conflicting factors of Prince BISMARCK’S 
temper and the meddlesome self-sufficiency 
of Congress could be eliminated, the settle- 
ment would be all the speedier and the 
more satisfactory. One good result to the 
United States may eventually grow out of 
it. The House of Representatives may be 
induced to understand that a little less 
eagerness to intrude itself upon the notice 
of European Powers might not only 
keep it out of mischief, but also save the 
Republic from such mortifications as have 
necessarily followed its attempts, for ex- 
ample, to avert the doom of Irish mur- 
derers. There is, to be sure, considerable 
of this nonsense on all sides, as we were 
reminded when Mr. LOWELL had occasion 
to reject an impertinent missive to his 
Government, emanating from a certain offi- 
cious body in London ; but the balance of 
offence is strongly against the Washington 
legislators. 

It may be worth while to show wherein 
the OCHILTREE resolution was objection-| 
able to Prince BISMARCK. Its most cm- 





phatic declaration was that “ LASKER’s 
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death is not alone to be mourned by the 
people of his native land, where his firm 
and constant exposition of a devotion to 
free and liberal ideas has materially ad- 
vanced the social, political, and economic 
conditions of those people, but by the lovers 
of liberty throughout the world.” This is 
probably an extravagant estimate of the 
once prominent reformer, but there are 
plenty of his old associates who will 
cordially support it, especially after Bis- 
MARCK’S contradiction. That the Chan- 
cellor should take a very different view 
of the man he “sat upon,” is natural 
enough ; but there will be hundreds and 
thousands who will now, in their turn, 
deny the living statesman’s denial that the 
dead politician held “such a position as to 
justify the resolution.” That part of the 
dispute, however, may well be confined to 
Germany. It would be a sorry thing if two 
great nations could be set at odds by so 
insignificant an incident. 





THE PROPOSED CHRISTIAN 
UNIVERSITY. 
——_4——_ 

HE discussion evoked by the scheme 

for a Christian University in this 
country threatens to assume dimensions 
which may tax our readers’ patience. 
correspondents, 
make out a strong case against the suc- 
cess of such an institution, but by no 
means as strong, it seems to us, as the 
case that might have been made out ten 
years ago, against the probable success of 
Christian propagandism in Japan. A great 
deal is said against the expediency of 
grafting religious tests on an educational 
scheme, and certainly the balance of 
intelligent opinion is against 
course. But that it is in any way fatal to 
the prosperity of an university, we cannot 
fora moment admit, with the history of 
Trinity College, Dublin, not to mention 
other places, before our eyes. Moreover, 
an undue degree of importance seems to 
be attached to this phase of the project. 
A system of tests, as generally inter- 
preted, means that every distinction an 
university has to confer, if not the very 
privilege of matriculation, is inaccessible 
by persons who refuse to subscribe to 
certain religious dogmas; whereas, the 
most that can be said of the proposed Uni- 
versity is that its professors must not be 
pagans. That is undoubtedly a test—a 
test which, as “ Ferrex and Porrex” truly 
point out, would beat least as stringent ina 
community of Buddhists and Confucianists 
as the test of Roman Catholicism in a 
country of Protestants. But solong as no 
such obstacle were placed in the way of 
the students, it is difficult to think that 
the prosperity of the University would be 
seriously impaired. That its chairs could 
not be occupied by non-Christian graduates | 
would be a disability of very limited] 
operation. 


such a 
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“Ferrex and Porrex,’’| 


Granting, however, the abstract truth of 
everything urged by “ Ferrex and Porrex,” 
it seems to us that their argument lacks 
relevancy. It is not enough to say that 
a system of tests is bad in the ab- 
stract. That contention, even supposing 
it were fairly applicable to the scheme 
under consideration, places the whole ques- 
tion a platform foreign tothe circumstances. 
The inexpediency of grafting religious tests 
upon systems of secular education is based 
mainly -upon the injustice of such a com- 
bination. To declare that a man shall not 
enjoy the benefits of an university career 
because he cannot persuade his conscience 
to a facile acquiescence in the dogmas of 
a certain creed, is simply religious per- 
secution in disguise; an unwarrantable 
interference with personal liberty. The 
great majority of our greatest scientists in 
the past and present were, and are, firm 
believers in the truths of Christianity. 
But some of them, like the illustrious 
founder of Agnosticism, have learned 
to withhold their intellectual assent from 
every dogma that is not proven. Blind 
faith is to them impossible, because they 
have been trained in a school whence 
all doctrines unsupported by logical de- 
monstration are excluded. It were an 
insult to reason that such men, whose lives 
are, almost without exception, perpetual 
illustrations of the principles Christianity 
[aims at inculcating, should be subjected to 
any disabilities, especially in connection 
with education, which they have done so 
much to promote. To exclude them from 
our chairs of learning would be to pervert 
religion into a means of obstructing the 
mental culture which its own tenets incul- 
cate. But,on the other hand, the stoutest 
opponents of unwise illiberality, 
while advocating the expediency of not 
jhampering secular education with tests 
| of doctrinal credulity in countries where the 
moral philosophy of Christianity already 
| permeates everything, will readily admit 
that, in a country where that philosophy 
has yet to be established, secular educa- 
tion must be regarded as one of the most 
powerful instruments for its inculcation. 
There it is that “Ferrex and Porrex,” as 
well as other correspondents, seem to mis- 
interpret the proposed scheme. The ques- 
tion is, not whether the progress of 
education in Japan is to be obstructed by 
the superfluous furniture of religious bigotry, 
but whether education is to be ennobled by 
association with the moral philosophy of 
Christian civilization. We tried to make it 
clear in our last article on this subject that 
Japan is now, to some extent, groping in 
the dark: that a partial influx of Western 
sciences and systems has submerged many 
of her old landmarks, and that the op- 
portunity seems exceptional for converting 
her apparent loss into a large and lasting 
gain. 


this 


As a practical method of utilizing 
that opportunity, we see nothing better 
than a thorough system of education, not 
“from a theological standpoint ”—if such a 
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remnants of an evil past.” This is pre- 
cisely what has been urged over and over 
again in our columns during the past three 
years. But exactly twenty-four months 
after the forwarding of this Memorial, the 
late Chairman of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, addressing the local press in his own 
name, and as an exponent of the opinion of 
“many other of his fellowresidents,” says :— 
“The conditions of foreign trade in this 
country are such, that, for many years to 
come, and until the means of transport and 
transit are very different from the present, it 
will best be carried on within the confines 
of the open ports.” Such a remarkable 
conflict of ideas naturally compels us to 
suppose that the writer and the “many 
others” whose sentiments he represents, 
were not among the signatories of the 
Memorial. Yet it is publicly stated that 
that document “ was signed by the entire 
commercial community of Yokohama with- 
out exception ;” and, as if to make assur- 
ance doubly sure, the journal publishing 
this statement, adds, with reference to the 
views embodied in the Memorial, that 
“the letters of Mr. WILKIN and Mr. FRA- 
SER to the press afford ample ground for 
the belief that the opinions of two years 
ago remain unchanged at this time.” Ob- 
viously the only alternative is to suppose 
that if opinions have not changed, the 
signification of words must have undergone 
a radical modification. “We are satis- 
fied,” wrote the memorialists, “that the 
system of guilds and other trade combina- 
tions, over which the Government have no 
apparent control, limits the number and 
class of Japanese who are entitled by the 
existing treaties and conventions to enjoy 
free and unrestricted commercial inter- 
course with us: and we believe that this 
most objectionable system can only be 
broken through by a Government conces- 
sion granting us conditional permission to 
travel into the interior to meet face to face 
with the real producers and consumers, 
there to arrange in person the terms and 
extent of our business without the inven- 
tion of third parties.” Now, hear Mr. 
FRASER :—"“ Is it likely that our already 
hard-worked merchants would be willing 
to add to their present burdens by 
perambulating the country, and be thus 
brought face to face with the consumers of 
their yarns and shirtings? Would they be 
likely to buy at cottage doors the skeins 
of silk fresh from the reeling basins? or 
venture even to dispute the vantage ground 
of local market places with their native 
competitors? Any such ideas may at once 
be dismissed as impracticable.” By no 
possible device can these views be recon- 
ciled with those set forth in the Memorial. 
According to the late Chairman of the 
Chamber of Commerce and the “many 
others of his fellow-residents”” who think 
with him, the Memorial “signed by the 
entire commercial community without ex- 
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ception” is based on impracticable ideas 
and asks for impracticable privileges. 


These flagrant contradictions are unfor- 
tunate. The inevitable inference they will 
suggest to intelligent Japanese is that the 
views entertained by foreigners on the 
subject of treaty revision depend entirely 
on the mood of the moment. Nevertheless, 
a conviction ought to remain that the 
Memorial, deliberately compiled and uni- 
versally signed, represents the opinion of 
the commercial community more faithfully 
than a letter addressed to the local press 
by a single number of that community. 
The Japanese Government may, we believe, 
confidently accept the assertions of the 
memorialists, that “ mutual feelings of re- 
spect are entertained by respectable Japa- 
nese and foreigners ;” that to extend the 
facilities for trade beyond the confines of 
the open ports would “strike at the very 
foundation of the grievances of which 
foreigners justly yet vainly complain,” and 
that there is every disposition on the part 
of the Yokohama community to ask for 
nothing which “would benefit unduly the 
foreigner at the cost of the native.” 

To few questions has greater prominence 
been given both in the foreign local press 
and in the trade reports of HER MAJESTY’S 
Legation than to the supposed deficiency 
of the vessels engaged in the coasting 
trade of Japan, and the consequent neces- 
sity of granting to Japanese subjects indis- 
criminate permission to charter foreign 
ships to and from the unopened ports. 
The Memorial now before us deals with 
this matter at considerable length. It 
sets out by saying that “the numerous 
ports on the coast of Japan are closed to 
the advantages derivable from commerce 
by the conditions of the treaties and the 
Government’s resolution to enforce them 
against certain people while relaxing them 
in the case of others.” The position here 
taken by the memorialists with regard to 
the Government's action is not happy. 
For it is quite plain that since foreign- 
owned vessels are not entitled under the 
present treaties to visit unopened ports for 
purposes of trade, any relaxation of that 
restriction must either be discriminating 
or subversive of treaty stipulations. Under 
exceptional circumstances only, and there- 
fore to special individuals alone, can privi- 
leges be granted, which, if extended to all 
alike, would amount to a radical change of 
treaty provisions. That such a change 
would be for the mutual benefit of Japanese 
and foreigners, we do not for a moment 
doubt, but it is impossible to ignore the 
direct bearing upon present treaties of 
a measure conferring on foreign-owned 
vessels the right to enter closed ports 
under Japanese names. 

The proposal of the memorialists aims 
at enabling Japanese merchants “ either to 
send their produce to an open port for 
sale there, to send it abroad directly on 
their own account, or to sell in the open 









ports for delivery at a non-treaty port.” 
In other words, it is proposed that foreign- 
owned vessels may be employed, nominally 
by Japanese, both in the coasting and 
foreign trade of the country, without re- 
gard to treaty limits. Two principal rea- 
sons are assigned in support of this change. 
First, the great inadequacy both in number 
and tonnage of seaworthy and seagoing 
vessels under the Japanese flag suitable 
for the coast trade.” The total tonnage of 
ships available for this trade is placed by the 
memorialists at from 50,000 to 75,000 tons. 
Turning to the official statistics for 1881, 
we find the vessels engaged in the coastwise 
trade of Japan stated as follows :— 

298 Steamboats 41,044 tons. 

379 Sailing vessels (foreign build) 43,503 tons. 
1,375 Junks over 500 koku burden.. 1,056,156 koku. 
16,917 Junks under 500 koku burden. 2,056,826 koku. 
Thus the total shipping available for the 
coasting trade at the time this Memorial 
was forwarded, was 677 vessels, of foreign 
build, with an aggregate tonnage of 84,547 
tons; and 18,292 junks with a carrying 
capacity of 3,112,982 oku. We do not, of 
course, include fishing, and other small, 
craft, of which there were 414,629 with a 
carrying capacity of 155,839 koku. This 
large fleet of native construction was 
doubtless ignored by the memorialists 
as not coming under the category of 
“ safe, rapid, and insurable transport.” But 
the omission invalidates any calculation 
based on the deficiencies of the mercantile 
marine. The fact is that these junks are 
engaged in the coastwise trade under con- 
ditions which render competition, even of 
steamships, exceedingly difficult. Their 
owners are not only carriers but merchants, 
who purchase, or advance money on, the 
cargoes they ship. So convenient do 
Japanese producers find this plan, that 
even the Mitsu Bishi Company has been 
compelled to adopt a similar method in 
many cases. 





For years to come junks 
must, therefore, be reckoned among con- 
venient and popular vehicles of coast- 
wise transport. It is worthy of note, also, 
that since this memorial was forwarded, 
there has been established another large 
shipping company less directly dependent 
upon Government aid than the Mitsu Bishi. 
If the opinion of “the entire commercial 
community of Yokohama without excep- 
tion” goes for anything, the wisdom and 
advantages of the new enterprise, apart 
from its official elements, are self-evident. 

For our own part, however, while fully 
admitting that the Japanese mercantile 
marine is inadequate, we find one set of 
conditions very difficult to reconcile with 
the extreme views taken by the memo- 
tialists. Were Japan suffering so much 
from the retarded circulation of her saleable 
commodities, considerable differences ought 
to be found in the market quotations of 
various localities. To what extent those 
differences exist will be seen from the 
following table, in which rice alone is 
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shown, as the leading staple of internal 
commerce :— 

AVERAGE Prices or Rice rer KOKU THROUGH- 
OUT THE Year 1881 IN 24 Divrenent LOCALITIES. 





















Prace. Prace, Vex. 
Tokiyo . Kiuta 8.737 
Setsu . | at 8.562 
Higo . Niigata 9.435 
Chikuzen . Sakata . 8.990 
Kaga Yechigo 10.073 
Ychigo . Akita... 9.013 
Banshiu Tsugaru.. 9.758 
Bizen Awa. 7411 
Hizen Sanuki 9.638 
Chiugoku . Awaj 9.718 
Kuwana . ‘ Hakat: 9.081 
Oshi . 10.582| Kumamoto ...... 9-596 


It is not, of course, possible to deduce any 
conclusive inference from these figures, but 
they certainly go to show that the prices of 
rice, at any rate, are too uniform through- 
out the country to warrant the strong state- 
ments of the memorialists. And this 
brings us directly to the second reason 
assigned in support of the proposal to give 
foreign-owned vessels access to the open 
ports. It is that, at the time of writing 
(March, 1882), there was. stored in the 
producing districts “a surplus supply of 
rice, available for export, worth at least 30 
millions of dollars in silver.” In the term 
“available for export” the assumption is 
obviously included that the rice was pro- 
curable at a rate which would permit export. 
Taking that rate at $4.50 per koku, the 
hypothesis of the meniorialists is that about 
7 million oku of rice were stored in the 
producing districts and unable to find a 
market. Now the production of rice in 
1881 was as follows :— 


Torat PRODUCTION anD EMPLOYMENT or RICE 
THROUGHOUT JAPAN IN 1881. 
koxe. 
27,482,621 
2,396,331 
92,431 


Common Rice 
Glutinous Rice 
Upland Rice 














Total .. 29,971,383 
Rice employed i in making Sake. 4,297,706 
Excess of Rice exported above 

Rice imported .. 42,624 





Total available for ordinary 
consumption.. x 


25,631,053 
“Thike;therasstimption -6f <he:semorialiats 
is that more than one-fourth of the entire 
crop available for every-day consumption 
was stored away as surplus grain. The 
average quantity of rice consumed by an 
adult Japanese is 1.8 koku per annum, and 
the number of adults, male and female, in 
1881, was 21,434,697, while the number of 
persons below 20 years of age was 8,750,995. 
Assuming that no rice whatever was used 
by a fourth of the former number or by 
any of the latter—an assumption which 
probably exceeds the truth by a consider- 
able figure—we find that the crop of 1881 
gave an average of a little more than 1.5 
oku per head of the rice eating-adults. Is 
it conceivable, under these circumstances, 
that more than one-fourth of the entire 
annual yield could be stored away as sur- 
plus stock? Oris it conceivable that if 
production was so much in excess of con- 
sumption, prices such as those we have 
quoted could have been sustained through- 
out the empire? 








The second proposal of the memorialists 
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is that the following words should be 
omitted from the passports granted to fo- 
reigners :—" forbidden to trade, to conclude 
mercantile contracts with Japanese and 
to rent house or rooms for a longer period 
than the journey requires.” In other words, 
it is proposed that passports shall be 
issued conferring the privileges of trade 
and residence in any and every part of the 
country. That such a removal of existing 
restrictions would carry with it the great 
commercial and social benefits set forth by 
the memorialists, we do not for an instant 
doubt. But here again crops up the un- 
fortunate query—how are the persons 
enjoying these privileges to be governed ? 
Is it seriously urged that the system of 
conficting jurisdictions and grotesque dead- 
locks so forcibly illustrated within the limits 
of the open ports ought to be extended 
throughout the whole country in a worse 
and more inconvenient form? We observe 
that the journal which publishes the Me- 
morial says :— it may be asserted that if 
the condition, under which these moderate 
concessions should be made, is to be sub- 
mission to Japanese jurisdiction, no demur 
will be raised, provided, that no act of a 
foreigner shall be construed into an offence 
here that is not an offence in other civilized 
countries.” If this assertion is advanced 
seriously and with authority, the whole 
difficulty disappears. If foreigners are 
really willing to submit to Japanese juris- 
diction with the above proviso, not alone 
the privileges asked for in this Memorial, 
but much larger privileges, will, we believe, 
be readily granted. But what may be re- 
garded as a certainty among all these 
conflicting statements? We have, on the 
one side, a Memorial “ signed by the entire 
commercial community of ;, Yokohama,” 
asking for extended privileges of trade and 
residence, as well as larger facilities for 
the employment of foreign shipping, and 
declaring that “these concessions appear 
to the memorialists to bear closely upon 
the future commercial progress of the Japa- 
nese people while they strike at the very 
foundations of the grievances of which fo- 
reigners justly yet vainly complain.” We 
have, on the same side, a journal which 
professes to speak in the name of the 
memorialists, announcing that ifthe granting 
of these concessions be contingent upon 
submission to Japanese jurisdiction under 
certain guarantees, no demur be 
raised. We have, on the other side, the 
Japanese Government offering to confer 
these very privileges, together with the right 
of holding property throughout the whole 
extent of the cities or prefectures in 
which the open ports lie, provided fo- 
reigners submit to Japanese jurisdiction, 
limited extent and exercised by fo- 
reign and native judges, the former in 
the majority, And finally, we have leading 
merchants announcing in public speeches 
or published letters that any change in- 
volving, the least departure from exter- 
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and that for many years to come no 
change is desirable. What, then, may be 
taken as the fact? If the Memorial and 
the article embodying it express the views 
of the foreign residents, there are an absolute 
consensus of opinion and parallelism of 
proposals between this community and the 
Japanese Government. But then, what is 
to become of recent letters and speeches ? 


LORD ELGIN'S TARIFF. 
a 
HERE appears to be much uncer- 
tainty with regard to the average 
duties actually leviable under Lord ELGIN’s 
treaty with Japan. The perplexity of one 
of our local contemporaries on the subject 
is illustrated by the four following exracts 
from its columns of the 12th, 13th, 15th, 
and rgth instant respectively :— 


“The tariff (of 1866), no doubt wrought ‘sweeping 
changes ;’ it was intended for that purpose, because 
trade was so hampered by duties that extension 
was impossible without a reduction in the tariff” 
(of Lord Elgin).” 

«The value of three years’ trade, 1863-1865, was 
$67,877,910; and there can be no mistake in es- 
timating at least three-fourths of that as having 
consisted of cotton and woollen goods imported 
and silk and other staples exported, all dutiable at 
5 per cent. If the remaining one-fourth, duties 
tanging between 20 and 35 per cent., paid a mean 
of 20 per cent., excluding duty free articles which 
could not have had any great value, there would 
have been an average duty of 8} collected.” 


“The total value of trade for 1882 was $66,403,851, 
on which the customs duties, according to the tariff 
of 1858, would have been $5,433,951, or 8.2 per cent.” 


“ If that tariff (Lord Elgin’s) be applied to the 
trade of 1882, we shall find, excluding Sugar and 
kerosene (the import of sugar was trifling while 
kerosene had no existence as an import in 1860), 
that the mean ad valorem duty does not exceed 6 
percent. * * * * * The inequalities of an 
unsuitable tariff were done away with and a uni- 
form tariff substituted, on a basis about one per 
cent. lower than the original.” 


“The revised tariff now returns 
an income of $2,700,000, or 4.1 per cent. on the 
gross trade.” 


We have thus six distinctly conflicting 
assertions :—First that the revised tariff of 
1866 wrought sweeping changes ; secondly, 
that it only made a change of one per cent.; 
thirdly, that the average duty under Lord 
Eoin’s tariff was 8.75 per cent.; fourthly, 
that Lord ELGin’s tariff applied to the trade 
of 1882 gives an average duty of 8.2 per 
cent.; fifthly, that the same tariff applied to 
the same trade of the same year gives an 
average duty not exceeding 6 per cent; 
and sixthly, that while the duties now col- 
lected average 4.1 per cent., they are only 
1 per cent. less than average duties of 6 | 
percent. It is plain that there must be 
something very intractable about an arith- 
metical problem which can betray a cal- 
culator into six contradictory results in 
eight days. We ourselves, on the 18th 
instant., published an article containing the 
following statements :—“ The fact is that 
Lord ELGIN’s tariff was fixed on a twenty 
Certain articles paid duties 
of only five per cent., and as cotton and 
woollen manufactures were included among 
these, the average duty actually leviable 
did not, probably, exceedg percent. * * 
* * The customs duties were reduced 
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titorial privileges would be intolerable, | from an average of about g per cent. to an 
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phrase be intelligible—but from the stand- 
point of Christian morality. Most men 
carry into the practice of their maturer 
years the principles they imbibe at school 
and college. ~The scheme under review 
aims at influencing those principles. Our 
correspondents persist in judging it by 
standards which are only applicable to 
wholly different social conditions. Be- 
cause the tendency of Western thought is to 
free the path of science from doctrinal tests, 
they hold that no effort should be made 
to associate education and moral philosophy 
in a country whose present misfortune is 
that the two have ceased to cdoperate. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 





only that the Teas packed by A or Bin Kobe are 
sometimes better than those packed by C or D in 
Yokohama, and at other times E or F surpass 
their competitors. They know nothing about the 
Japanese producer, and probably imagine him as a 
peasant on the hill side gathering leaves for intel- 
igent foreigners to cure for export. 

It is time that the producer, or at least the coun- 
try packer, should assert himself in the business, 
and I, for one foreigner, shall be glad to see him 

Jo so. 

If he will claim his proper position, and prove 
his right to an honorable reputation by doing his 
work honestly and well, he will easily enough find 
ways to sell his Tea. He is now urged to this ef- 
fort by his Government and his sense of patriotism. 
His interest is also concerned, if he but knew it. 
I wish, too, to add my encouragement, although 


Iam, 
A FOREIGN TEA MERCHANT. 
Kobe, March roth, 1884. 


[It was not our intention to cast any slur on mercantile 
probity, but history proves, we think beyond doubt, 
that policy is at the root of all honesty in trade— 
En. F.M. 





[Our readers must distinctly understand that we are in no 
sense responsible for the sentiments or opinions of our 
Correspondents, for the accuracy of their assertions, or for 

the luctions they may choose to draw therefrom. ] 


JAPAN TEAS. 





To THE EDITOR oF THE “JAPAN Matt.” 

Str,—I trust that the excellent article on this 
subject in your issue of last week will attract the 
attention it deserves, and be well understood by 
Japanese Tea producers. It should make them 
ashamed of the present conditions of their business, 
and induce them, and the officers charged to con- 
trol their operations, to work hard to improve that 
condition. 5 

Perhaps most Japanese assume that foreigners 
concerned in the Tea trade at the open ports are so 
much interested in their firing houses, and so fond 
of the profits accruing from these establishments, 
that they will resist to the utmost any change in 
the present system of Tea business. And so they 
might, very fairly. For it wasnot by their acts that 
those establishments were made necessary, but by 
the bad management of the Tea dealers them- 
selves, who proved too ignorant and too untrust- 
worthy to be relied upon in the preparation and 

jacking of the leaf. Foreigners have been there- 
fore obliged to do this work themselves, and, having 
now bought land, built costly premises thereon, 
and otherwise put a good deal of capital into these 
establishments, many of them are naturally un- 
willing to have the packing business taken out of 
their hands, And there are some also who reason- 
ably doubt if it will be as well done by Japanese 
in the country as it is now done at the ports. Iam 
myself a proprietor of such premises, and I do not 
like to see them rendered worthless. 

Nevertheless, I wish to cast my vote in favour of 
having all this work done by the Teamen themselves, 
in the country, if it can be there properly done, and 
I do not believe I should be altogether alone in 
that respect. Asa rule, foreigners who buy Tea in 
Japan are merchants, and would rather confine 
themselves to mercantile operations than combine 
trading and manufaciacing, and when the time 
comes when they can buy Tea and Silk in Japan, 
as they buy Cotton and other Merchandise in 
Western countries, and as they buy Tea and Silk 
in China, they will welcome the (e fei even if it 
costs them something at first in the disuse of their 
own firing establishments. 

Your article contains a slur on mercantile probity 
which I think unmerited, and the product of some 
prejudice., For merchants, as simple intermediaries 

etween producers and consumers, have no reason 
to practice dishonesty, and in general prefer honest 
dealing, not only as the best policy, but because 
they respect themselves. If they buy inferior Tea 
it is because it is cheap, and if they improve its 
appearance by coloring it, it is because consumers 
require them to do so. There need be no dis- 
honesty or deceit on their part in the matter, and 
as a rule there is none. If Japanese merchants 
would act on the same principles, their reputation 
to-day would be better than it is, and there would 
be less reason to distrust their Tea packing. 

‘To revert, however, to the main question, I would 
say that Tea producers and the officials who are to 
cooperate with them, need not fear that preparing 
and packing the Tea in the country, if it be skilfully 
and honestly done, will affect their trade otherwise 
than to increase it. American consumers are more 
or less ignorant about the process of producing 
Tea, but they are not stupid, and they will certainly 
finally prefer a good and pure article to one which is 
falsified by color or otherwise. At present they know 
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MR. EBY’S NEW SCHEME. 





To THe Eprror or THE “Japan Matt. 

S1r,—Several letters have appeared in your 
columns bearing on what is called “ The Christian 
University Scheme,” and as Mr. Eby is anxious 
that his paper should be freely discussed, I venture 
to make a few remarks on one or two of the sub- 
jects that are introduced into it. 

First, I think it should be pointed out that the 
Missionaries as a body have by no means endorsed 
the action of the Tokio and Yokohama Conference, 
in reference to this scheme. In fact it is generally 
considered that the action of the Tokio and Yoko- 
hama Missionaries has been rather premature ; and 
that it would have been preferable to have con- 
sulted the Missionaries at the outports, before 
drawing up rules and passing resolutions, that are 
more or less binding on all who wish to join the 
Missionary Union. 

As regards Mr. Eby’s papers in the first place 
I object to its title: “ The Immediate Christianiza- 
tion of Japan,” because it seems to me to make an 
assumption which is unwarranted by facts, and 
which to those who are well acquainted with the 
way in which Christianity has progressed in other 
countries, as well as with the immense power of 
counteracting influences in Japan, seems a most 
groundless assumption. It ‘is quietly taken for 
granted that Japan can be made Christian at 
once if the machinery specified in the paper be 
set in motion. 

The proposals having reference to united Chris- 
tian effort are excellent, and will doubtless lead to 
some practical results. 

The University scheme seems to me vulnerable 
at every point. If I understand it aright, it 
proposes to establish a University that shall be a 
means of propagating Christianity. The profes- 
sors are all to subscribe to a creed, that is to be 
settled along with their salaries, by the mis- 
sionaries. The test applied is to be theological 
as well as moral. For instance, a most excellent 
geologist, whose moral life is of the highest type, 
will not be employed to teach the subject in which 
he dss. well “versed. unless: De agrees to the 
catalogue of dogmas drawn up or fixed on by the 
Missionaries. Thestudents may believe what they 
please, but the Professors are to be Christians at 
any rate professedly. 

Now imagine, Sir, such a plan put into operation. 
The Professors whoare invited to cometo this coun- 
try would be paid high salaries on the condition that 
their teaching was in strict accordance with the inter- 

retation put on the theological dogmas by the 
Missionaries. Cases of heresy would arise—men 
of spirit would speak out their minds on various 
subjects. And then the Missionaries would say to 
some learned Professor, Sir, you are paid to teach 
science and philosophy from a Christian stand- 
point—which means that you shall not say any- 
thing contrary to the dogmas of the Church. And 
so, gradually, the learned gentlemen would find out 
that they had entangled themselves in the meshes 
of ecclesiastical controversy: and that the institu- 
tion which in their innocency they took to be a 
great educational agency, was in reality a great 
ecclesiastical agency, the supreme rulers and the 
holders of the purse strings being ecclesiastics. 

The sharp distinction between Christians and 
pagans that the author of the paper draws, in a 
letter that appeared” in your columns a few days 
ago, if the test applied be moral and not theolo- 

ical, is not based on facts. There are pagan 
Shristians and Christian pagans, as those well 
know who have lived long in the East: and why 
aman, be he Japanese, or foreigner “whose life 














is in the right” is to be excluded from the 
Professorial Chairs of such a University because 
he refuses to subscribe to certain articles of Christian 
faith, is what I fail to see. What is there to fear 
in a Japanese being allowed to hear all kinds of 
opinions on the subject of religion? What is the 
condition of our foreign Universities in this respect ? 
Every shade of opinion has its supporters and 
advocates—the great philosophical as well as the 
great Ecclesiastical Schools are all represented 
there, and the consequence is, that those who go 
out into life from these Universities are Christians, 
as a rule, if men of any mark, well capable of 
defending themselves against the attacks of their 
numerous foes. 

The proposed University, then, it seems to me, to 
be thoroughly popular, must be so conducted that 
those who study at it shall be left entirely free to 
choose what religion they will. No undue pressure 
must be put on them, and the Professors must not 
be propagandists. ‘Will the great Missionary 
Societies approve of such an institution? Certainly 
not. Unless it is to be a regular Mission Agency, 
whose main object is propagandism, and not high 
class education, they could not support it. 

If native Professors are employed to teach 
Western science and philosophy the vernacular 
of the Country is to be Farad (vide Appendix B. 
p. XII. of Mr. Eby’s paper) and the highest educa- 
tion to be imparted by means of a language that is 
but imperfectly understood. It is designed. to effect 
a marvellous change in the country by saying 
thought instead of “omoi” or “ shiso,” and philoso- 
phy instead of “ tetsugaku ” (vide appendix B. p. 

II). Not Christianity and the Japanese, but 
Christianity and the English language are going 
to “elevate the highest intellect of this nation.” 

It is high time I brought these remarks to a close, 
but before doing so, 1 would express my regret 
that Mr. Eby’s great Christianizing Scheme was 
not cut down to about half its size; it would then 
doubtless meet a great want, and lead to more 
practical results than in its present form, unless I 
am very much mistaken, the most sanguine of its 
supporters dares to hope for. 











Lam, Sir, your truly, Koved, 


Tokiyo, March 16th, 1884. 


[Our correspondent seems to make some unwarranted 
assumptions, There is no question of “ theological 
dogmas” in the scheme as we understand it. Neither 
need there be any difficulty in finding professors 
willing to teach in Japan exactly as they teach in 
England. The ecclesiastical controversy which 
““X.Y.Z." appears to apprehend is a very shadowy 
sort of danger, in our opinion, It never much trou- 
bled those great Universities in the West where there 
existed a much stricter system of tests than anything 
contemplated here. The difficulty about teaching in 
English is also chimerical. All the instruction at 
the Imperial Engineering College is given in that 
language, and the results are eminently successful, — 
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To THE EDITOR oF THE “Jaran Mai.” 

S1x,—In your leader of Saturday, March 15th, 
you have deemed it necessary to restate for our 
benefit the University schenie projected by Mr. 
Eby. We are accused of misrepresenting it; and 
yet, with perhaps one exception, no argument of 
ours is, so faras we can see, shown to be based 
upon anything that disagrees with Mr. Eby’s own 
statements. 

Our objections, as given in our former letter, 
may be arranged under three headings, which 
correspond to the three outstanding features of the 
scheme. A University isto be established in a 
civilised country under the control chiefly of 
foreigners; it is to be set up in a city which 
already has a University fully equipped in all 
save one department ; it is to be a test University. 
It might be possible, in certain circumstances, to 
found such an institution, say, at Osaka or Kiyoto 5 
and there it might be a Christian University (in 
Mr. s broad sense) without in any great 
degree having its influence diminished’ as an 
intellectual centre. But to establish it in Tokiyo, 
and to give it a distinctly religious bias—these to 
our mind condemned the scheme at its first state- 
ment. It may be argued that the second feature 
given above is not contained in Mr, fs 
ment. Certainly it is not explicitly mentioned ; 
but we are right in assuming it as a fundamental 
part of the scheme. In the present state of things 
the idea of a Central University for Japan clse- 
where than in Tokiyo can hardly be entertained. 
Mr. Eby himself would be the first to admit this. 

We gave two illustrations of a city with two 
distinct co-existing Universities ; and here we seem 
to have been curiously misunderstood. Surely, sir, 
you are poking fun at us when you suggest 
that by the Roman Catholic University of Ìre- 
land we meant the Queen’s Colleges of Belfast, 
Galway, and Cork! “We give the following facts, 



































which can be certified by reference to any good 
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educational directory, In 1854, a Roman Catholic 
University was established in Dublin by the Romish 
Bishops, with the aid of Cardinal Newman. It 
depends for its maintenance upon voluntary con- 
tributions, and is intended to be a rival institution 
to the non-Sectarian Queen’s University of Ireland, 
founded in 1850, with examining body in Dublin. 
‘The general ignorance of its existence demonstrates 
its practical failure. As regards London, we did 
not think it necessary to mention by name London 
University with its two Colleges in the Capital—an 
essentially unsectarian institution. The Roman 
Catholic ‘Universities of Dublin and Kensington 
were established for very much the same reason 
implied in Mr. Eby’s scheme,—as rivals to “ God- 
less Colleges.” We consider our historical analogy 
relevant to the present case. 

This naturally brings us to the question of the 











test, The tendency everywhere in the Christian 
world is to abolish tests; we think this is in- 
controvertible, 


All the older colleges in Europe 
and America were originally founded to educate 
men for the church; and this is still largely their 
function. Gradually, however, in response to the 
demands of the age they developed in other direc- 
tions of learning ; and then the sectarian armour 
that was deemed invulnerable had to be doffed, 
that the College might grow with the times. The 
vaison-d’étre of the originally non-sectarian Uni 
versities of the United States in big America is 
sufficiently obvious. The newest University in 
Britain, The Victoria University, was for many 
years a College affiliated to London University; 
its growth may be taken as an index of the 
growing demand for higher education. From all 
sides is the conclusion forced in upon us, that 
a University grows and is not made; and that in 
these days a religious test retards progress. 

True, Mr. Eby’s test is to be “the broad one of 
Christianity versus Paganism ; ” and at first sight 
there might not appear to be much analogy between 
this kind of test and the sectarian tests of the 
Western Schools. But a Christian test in a non- 
Christian country is surely analogous to the Roman 
Catholic test in a Protestant country; here Mr. 
Eby and Cardinal Newman join hands. We do 
not ask what the “broad” test is to be, who is to 
determine it, who is to apply it; but we think the 
idea that such abroad test could ever be applied 
to the satisfaction of the Christian World singu- 
larly utopian. In this connection a phrase of ours 
is quoted, the condemnation of which seems to us 
to be the only attempt to make good the assertion 
that we have misunderstood Mr. Eby’s statements. 
Unfortunately our phrase is not given in its own 
original setting. We wrote that “ special colleges 
where Literature, Science, and Philosophy are 
taught explicitly from a theological point of view 
are miserable institutions.” ‘This is a statement of 
fact, and does not of course apply in the first in- 
stance to Mr. Eby’s proposed University. But it 
would apply if the University came into being. 
For, as Mr. Eby himself says, “the object of the 
institution would be not to teach Christianity but 
to impart a thoroughly sound education under 
Christian influences and from a Christian stand- 
point.” The italics are ours; our statement differs 
from his only in the use of “ theological ” instead of 
“ Christian.” The words certainly are not truly 
synonymous ; but the word we use is the only one 
that could group together the Sectarian Colleges 
which abound in the other continent, and this pro- 
posed Christian anti-Pagan University, To take 
theological here in a dogmatic sense would be 
folly, considering the peculiar nature of the ques- 
tion we are discussing. Hence we have still to 
learn that our sentence in its immediate setting 
gives a new colouring to Mr. Eby’s scheme. 

After all, our great arguments have not been 
touched. We fail to see either in Mr. Eby’s cha- 
racteristic pamphlet or in your own re-statement 
any rational reason given for carrying out this 
magnificent scheme. A university must be in close 
sympathy with the national feeling. It can exist 
only by supplying a certain demand. There is no 
indication as yet of such a demand as Mr. Eby’s 
scheme would meet. Under foreign control, this 
University could never become national. Its sup- 
ply of students would be precarious as long as the 
native Christians number a few thousand. When 
the Christians become many, and Japan needs no 
more tobe nursed by foreign missionaries, who 
would take charge of this strange exotic? Possibly 
by passing gradu: under native control, it 


















































would become then a national university. We 
think, however, the same thing would come about 
more naturally and to better purpose, as it has 
done all lands,—by the growth of native univer- 
sities to meet the fresh demands of a growing 
nation. 


We are, Sir, yours 





&e., 
IRREX asp PORREX. 
Tokiyo, March 17th, 1884. 
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FOREIGNERS’ KNOWLEDGE OF JAPAN. 





To tHe EDITOR OF THE “JAPAN MAIL” 

My attention has been drawn to the statements of 
Mr. Fraser ina letter which appeared in the Fapan 
Herald of the 17th inst. There are some things in 
his letter which show how very little a man may 
know of a country in which he has lived for many 
years. D on the other band, write as one who 

nows very little of Japanese in the open ports. 
But in a despatch sent to the British Government 
some time ago, I find it stated that certain Japanese 
in a certain port felt the advantage of foreign 
commerce to such an extent that they would take 
up arms against their own people in case of war. 
ow if this really expresses the disposition of the 
Japanese residing atthe open ports, I think it 
may be confidently asserted that they do not 
represent the sentiments of the nation. It is, 
therefore, not surprising that Mr. Fraser, and 
others who think with him, should detect no 
national excitement or evidence of “ terrible fri 
tion” “on the smooth surface of our daily life.” 
‘That is hardly the place to look for it, nor yet 
among the Japanese cliques who reap advantage 
from the present state of commerce. 

My experience with Japanese is of a difierent 
kind. I know something of their daily life, their 
chools, their press, their thoughts, their feel- 
ings, not second hand but by actual converse, 
their own tongue, in large cities in the 
interior, where no other foreigner has been, 
with Daimyo, Samurai, and peasants. For years, 
at every place 1 have visited, there has been per- 
ceptible a growing feeling of being humiliated by 
foreign Powers, of being defrauded by foreign 
treaties, and that Great Britain is chiefly to blame. 
In ofdinary intercourse you meet with the ordinary 
gentle decorum of Japanese manners ; but, when- 
ever this subject is touched, up flashes a slumbering 
enthusiasm plainly held in control with much diffi- 
culty. And this is general among the young men 
of to-day, who were but boys 10 or 15 years ago. 
I think any one who does not know this by experi- 
ence, can hardly have had much conversation on 
the subject with young Japan. And that the feeling 
has sprung from interested foreigners, seems an 
idea too absurd to mention. It has sprung from 
Western education, which is now becoming national 
in Japan. 

In one thing I fully agree with Mr, Fraser, and 
that is that this affair of exterritoriality and of 
opening the country, &c., should not be made a 
matter of mercantile profit and loss, or a question 
of a quid pro guo. Itis an international question 
of right or wrong. It seemsa pity, too, that we 
should talk of “ conferring rights ” on this nation. 
The question seems rather to ~be—has the time 
come when we can, to a certain extent, allow Japan 
to exercise her inherent rights in a wider feld 
than hitherto with perfect security to every perfect 
right of foreigners. And with a great many more 
who are absolutely independent in opinion, I 
believe that the time has come when common 
justice demands a change. 

Yours, &c., 

Tokiyo, March 22nd, 1884. 























VOX. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE “Japan Matt.” 

Sır, —Your remarks on the singular knowledge 
displayed by a leading member of this community 
n his newspaper essay on Treaty Revision found 
at least one appreciative reader. What we people 
in Yokohama do not know about Japan and the 
Japanese is not worth knowing. You yourself, Mr. 
Editor, are sufficiently familiar with Japanese 
character to guess how grateful our native friends 
must be when they hear their likes and dislikes 
interpreted for them so glibly by men who enjoy 
the advantage of nat being able 19 speak’ hve 
words of Japanese. But even the glorious assur- 
ance of “the late Chairman of the Chamber of 
Commerce” pales before that of your contemporary 
the Gazette, which, in its issue of Friday last, de- 
clares that this community is “ far more competent 
to judge of the requirements of Japan than the 
Japanese Administration is to decide upon what is 
needful for themselves or beneficial to foreigners in 
the way of trade.” I never knew that I was one of 
a body which knows so much. But then, to be sure, 
modesty generally accompanies competence. Iam 
prepared to tell you henceforth all about “ thinking 
Japanese :” how the present “ condition of affairs 
| became to them irksome, burdensome, and is now 
| well nigh intolerable; how “the people are of one 
{mind with regard to the wisdom, propriety, and 

indeed necessity of granting permission to Japa- 
nese subjects to make use of foreign shipping,” and 
how “they are equally unanimous in looking upon 
the two steamship companies substituted for that 
privilege as monopolies framed for no better object 
than to tax the industry of the farmer, thereby 
preventing the extension of his operations.” All 




















this I am prepared to tell you about, but I depre- 
cate any impertinent questions as how I came by 
my information. This nation, look you, Sir, is a 
very remarkable nation. It understands the true 
principles upon which navigation laws should be 
based much better than Englishmen did before the 
Reciprocity Treaty of 1815; much better than 
Americans or Frenchmen do to-day. What is 
more, it has a singular capacity for making its 
views known. You must not fail to observe, too, 
that it does not take the trouble to unbosom itself 
to its despotic Government. No! Sir. It is to 
the whilom despised aliens that the people of 
Japan communicate their feelings. We alone can 
speak with certainty of what they think and hope. 
We, once the reputed enemies of Japan, once dis- 
trusted and disliked, are now the recipients of the 
national confidence. How wonderfully the times 
have changed! The two steamship companies 
may take our word for it that “the people are un- 
animous in looking upon them as monopolies.” 
The Government, too may learn from us who are 
“far more competent to decide upon what is need- 
ful for it than it is itself” that But hold! 
here is a horrible mistake. In this very article 
which so justly describes the singular perspicuity 
of our community and its power of feeling the pulse 
of the Japanese nation, I find it stated that “ few 
foreigners know anything of the country and the 
mode in which business is done in the interior.” 
What is the key to this conundrum?’ “ Few 
foreigners know anything of the country,” and yet 
foreigners are “ far more competent to judge of the 
requirements of Japan than the Japanese Admi 
stration is to decide upon what is needful for them- 
selves.” Really, Sir, your contemporary must be 
“pulling our legs.” ` Or perhaps, ike sone of the 
popular novels now appearing, his journal is com- 
posed by twoeditors of ‘lightly different persuasions, 
one of whom writes the beginning, the other the 
end, of the leading articles. 
Your obedient Servant, 


AN ALL-WISE ALIEN. 
Yokohama, March 26th, 1884. 














A WARNING VOICE. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE “ Japan Malt.” 

S1r,—I hope you will not consider me egotistical 
when I say that I am glad to see that my warnin; 
notes have born fruit in some small measure, an 
that I take hope for the future, because the 
indications are strong that there has been a 
spirit evoked which will not bow down until it is 
crushed out by the logic of events. The arrival 
of Her Britannic Majesty’s Envoy Extraordinary, 
Minister Plenipotentiary, and Consul-General for 
Japan, at Kobe, on the 13th instant, was a proper 
and most fitting time for the expression of the 
sentiments of that thriving settlement regarding 
the vital issues that are now the subject of negotia- 
tions between the Government of Japan and the 
Foreign Powers. Iwas glad to read the address of 
welcome presented on the occasion, inasmuch as there 
is disclosed therein as much moderation as could 
be expected, in view of the weighty matters touched 
upon. But when I read the extempore reply of Mr. 
Plunkett, I feel that there is danger ahead, danger 
to be provided for, danger that may whelm all 
English interests in ruin. Mr. Plunkett says -—*It 
is true I return at a time when important changes 
are likely to take place.” Great Scott, just think 
of it. Important changes are likely to take place! 
A mountain of apprehension falls upon me as I 
contemplate the statement, for full well I know 
that diplomacy would have dictated more consoling 
assurances if such had been within the compass of 
His Honor’s instructions from his Government. 
We must do our most heroic deeds to prevent the 
consummation of any changes we do not dictate; 
we would not be Britons else, for are not British 
interests involved. What care we for the senti- 
ment of the world besides. It is enough for us that 
our interests are in the balance. A fig for the 
opinions or interests of others. And here again 
Tam plunged in the depths of despair, and 
inclined to think that the Gladstone Administra- 
tion has outlived its usefulness, and should 
step down and out, giving place to some of the 
large brained and conservative denizens of Yoko- 
hama, who can be counted on all the time to with- 
stand the shock of any advancing wave of inter- 
national justice that may be surging on its way 
hitherward at the supplication of Japan. For His 
:xcellency says, further :—“ You know, however, 
that these changes are not merely the subject of 
direct negotiation with England, but many foreign 
countries are taking part in the discussion.” Alas! 
and has it come to this, that we should have to 
confer with others? That there are other powers 
who assume the rôle of negotiators? Must we 
acknowledge that we are not final judges where 
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we have interests? Has Britannic supremacy so 
thoroughly crumbled that it is possible other Powers 
are consulted in affairs of the Far East? Humil 
tion can drag us to no lower depth than the 
suspicion that this can bea fact. Yet, while the 
threatening evil is not an actuality, there are room 
and scope for action on the part of those who desire 
the present status to continue. ‘The first thing we 
should do in the premises is to fabricate a 
million magnifying microscope, through which Her 
Majesty’s Representative can look at British interests 
here, and furnish him at the same time with a pair 
of blinkers for his use when he would look at Japa- 
nese interests: we might induce him to use them. 
It might not be amiss, also, to ask His Excellency to 
inform us whether the plotting that must have been 
necessary to make it possible that our rights as 
Britons bold should be so invaded, could have had 
the cognizance of our whilom staunch friend, Sir 
Harry Parkes. We areat sea, and conjecture fails 
us to furnish a clue as to how the Government of 
Great Britain could have been so hoodwinked 
regarding affairs in Japan, and our particular 
wishes, as to céoperate, even in the remotest degree, 
in the nefarious project of depriving us of our pr 
leges, so long enjoyed that we have come to consider 
them our birthright. Iam glad to see that I was 
right in my estimate of the spirit dormant in the 
breasts of some of my fellows in Yokohama. I felt 
that all was not ashes, but that some smouldering 
embers of patriotism could be found to kindle into 
a blaze, and throw light upon the vital issues 
we have to consider in the possible “ important 
changes” now imminent. I am jubilant over 
the effort put forth in our behalf by my fellow 
citizen, Mr. J. A. Fraser, in the ¥apan Daily 
Herald of the 17th inst. It stirs the cockles of my 
heart to read his article and thiyk seriously of 
the deep impression it must make upon the minds 
of theold folks at home, and the flutter it will 
create when it is read by the “ Lords and Gentle- 
men” of the Queen’s Parliament. For most surely 
it will find its way there. The Herald will see to 
that most probably. If it has not been thought of 
already, I now make the suggestion. 

I am glad to read that he feels. He says, “ I 
feel sure that a feeling of uneasiness, amounting it 
may almost be said to anxiety, pervades the mem- 
bers of this community,—a feeling intensified by 
the thought that some changes in the status of 
foreigners in this country are in contemplation, 
possibly impending, but of the nature of which 
they have no exact information, and in regard to 
which their respective governments may afford 
them no opportunity of expressing an opinion, 
Enough, however, appears to have leaked out 
of the intentions of the Foreign Powers to lead to 
the belief that they are disposed to make conces- 
sions to the demands of the Japanese Government, 
and to agree to the abolition at a more or less 
early date, of the extra-territorial jurisdiction 
secured by the existing treaties.” Then he pulls 
the Mai? and some of your correspondents over the 
coals, and just roasts you and them. Altogether you 
must feel cheap indeed, because, don’t you see, 
he shows that you have interests of your own to 
serve in this matter,” while he has none in givin; 
utterance to his views. He paints you with a brusl 
that cannot tar himself. What a splendid point he 
makes when he declares that among the Japanese 
there arenone who take any stock in the great 
question of the return to Japan of the rights wrested 
from her, “ but the official element, and sections of 
the educated classes, including the journalists,” 
and that “it may well be doubted whether 
outside the precints of the capital and the great 
cities of the empire, the question excites the 
smallest degree of interest.” If that don’t stamp 
you and your correspondents as working in a 
direction opposite to that from which the aspira- 
tions for national independence should come, I con- 
fess myself mistaken. That these named classes 
and communities advocate the jurisdiction of the 
Government being extended over the foreigners re- 
sident in the Empire should cover the proposition 
with ridicule. 'e should learn of the coolie and 
the untaught and uneducated of the land what are 
their aspirations, and give heed thereto, that is 
if they “ possessed the necessary spirit of inde- 
pendence” to tell us what they wanted. Who can 

rainsay the dicta of Mr. Fraser when he declares 
fe must decline to endorse the statement that there 
is ability in Japan to administer her laws, and when 
he says that “such an expedient as the so-called 
mixed tribunals, would probably fail to remedy the 
evil.” We ask again, who can gainsay this? Can 
it be believed that the men who might be selected, 
after due thought and advice, by the Japanese 
Government, from among the hosts of foreigners, 
English, German, French, American, and other 
favored nations, to fill the important position of 
Judges in Japanese Courts, would be, or could be, 
other than unfit and incompetent to discharge their 
duties, or that the air and atmosphere of Japan 
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would not undermine their honor and integrity as 
soon as they set foot upon the soil of Dai Nippon? 
There have been men who have developed into 
good first class scoundrels after arriving in Japan, 
so let us be on the safe side and believe that every 
one coming here to oficiate as a judge in His 
Majesty’s Courts would take on that hue and 
complexion. Prevention is better than cure, and 
don’t cost so much. Our peace and comfort 
depends upon our ability to prevent the possibility 
of mixed tribunals. We should urge with Mr. 
Fraser, theadoption of the “humaneandenlightened 
systems of the west, before we consent to put our- 
selves under the operation of Japanese law.” 

The opening up of the country to foreign trade is 
handled with a breadth and depth of thought by 
Mr. Fraser that signals deep research regarding 
the possible advantage to accrue therefrom, and a 
true and exact measurement of benefit to be de- 
rived by both parties to the transaction, and it is 
his firm opinion that “ it might be a desirable step, 
and might be productive in time of some benefit to the 
commerce of the country,” but “that the balance of 
advantage would undoubtedly be to Japan.” Now 
I hold that anything to the advantage of Japan 
should be frowned down, as not to be thought of 
fora moment. I am also of Mr. Fraser’s opinion 
regarding foreign trade, that “it will be best 
carried on within the confines of the open 
ports,” but I am afraid that there are elements 
at work which may lay in ruin my fondest hopes, 
centered as they are in the continuance of the 
present status. America takes all the tea exported 
from Japan, and it may possibly be considered of 
importance by American thrift that if the country 
is opened up to trade and residence profit may be 
brought totheshop. ‘The purchasers of silk in Ger- 
many and France, as well as the United States, 
may think that it would be about as well for them 
if they could have resident agents in the silk pro- 
ducing districts, so they may not have to intrust 
large sums to irresponsible parties, wherein they 
claim they take lacge risks and sometimes lose 
large amounts, as happened in the case of one_un- 
fortunate firm within the past three months. Still, 
we must keep our pecker up, and not dispair of 
what we may accomplish in defence of our rights. 

I am, Sir, Yours, &c., 

ANXIOUS WARNER. 

Yokohama, March 2oth, 1884. 








THE GAIETY THEATRE. 


To THe Eprror or THE “Japan Matt.” 

Str,—As one of the audience at the Gaiety 
‘Theatre last night, will you kindly allow me to 
point out through the adur of your paper to the 
gentlemen who make it a habit to leave their seats 
between the acts on a chatting expedition to their 
friends, seated at other parts of the house, that by 
so doing they are not only spoiling the enjoyment 
of that portion of the assembly that attend mainly 
to hear the music, always good, and a good many 
more who consider the music as part of the enter- 
tainment, not to mention the slight (unintentionally 
I am sure) thus put on the members of the or- 
chestra who labor so hard for our enjoyment, that it 
can’t be very encouraging to them, when straining 
every nerye to please, to see a number of the audi- 
ence leave their seats and commence talking and 
laughing and not paying the slightest attention to 
the music or letting others do so who want to. If 
these disturbers only ‘ went outside to see a man,” 
all well and good, the movement would be under- 
stood, and the disturbance would soon be over, but 
as it stands, I must say its very annoying to any 
one who is drinking in the delightful strains of 
“Sextuor,” etc., to be suddenly brought up by 
hearing a remark made regarding the rise or fall 
of Satsu or on the consequent price of Cotton 
Yarns. Don’t you think it is, Mr. Editor? 

Yours, &c., NEMO. 


Yokohama, March 25th, 1884. 








TRANSLATIONS FROM NATIVE 
JOURNALS. 
es 

THE GOVERNMENT AND RELIGION. 


(Translated from the Nichi Nichi Shimbun.) 


Some of the vernacular papers have stated that 
during the delivery of a series of Shintoistic lectures 
at Hiroshima, in the province of Aki, one of the 
orators beheaded an image of Buddha, in order to 
convince the audience that the image had no power 
either to bless or punish. The Danwaku-Kwai, a 
society for the suppression of superstition, esta- 
blished in Hakodate, is said to have given lectures 





on the Buddhistic theories, urging that Christianity 
isa depraved religion, and that its followers must 
be looked upon as national enemies. But no 
sooner had some young men, Christian converts, 
expressed contrary views and attempted to refute 
the lecturers’ arguments, than a disturbance arose, 
which ended in the windows of the lecture-hall 
being broken. As such and other reports have 
reached us, we cannot help regretting that the con- 
flict between Christianity and Buddhism disturbs 
the tranquillity of society, while it also threatens to 
affect the policy of our international intercourse. 

The doctrine that politics and religion ought not 
to interfere with one another is very generally ac- 
cepted, and does not admit of contradiction. But 
when religion evidences a tendency to violate the 
laws of a country, or endangers the well-being of a 
people, the Government must perforce interfere in 
the operations of the religious propagandists, and 
adopt measures to enforce their obedience to the 
country’s laws. It is the legitimate function of the 
Government to enforce obedience to its laws, to 
formulate and carry out its own policy, and to 
maintain the welfare of its people. Can the priests 
of one sect openly contend with those of another 
without seriously affecting the tranquillity of the 
nation? As far as our opinion goes, certainly not. 
Look, for instance at the Buddhist-fanatics. 1f, 
in their presence, we audibly sneer at the image of 
Buddha, an image which they are accustomed to 
worship with genuflexions and clasped hands, they 
will undoubtedly become furiously angry. Forti- 
nately, the sun does not shine now-a-days on over 
many famous and virtuous priests, and the faith 
of the general public seems to be very weak; 
unbelievers are in the majority, and no priest has 
actually attempted to shake the foundations of the 
Empire. But should a strict and upright priest 
appear upon the scene, declaring that those who 
oppose his doctrines must beregarded as the enemiet 
of Buddha and that he intends to employ all the 
ower at his command to crush these heretical 
foes, a serious disturbance would be the inevit- 
able consequence, for many people would take up 
the cudgels in his defence. Such a state of affairs 
could not fail to throw the country into disorder. 
As everbody knows, most of our foreign allies are, 
with the exception of China and Korea, Christian 
nations; whatever is said derogatory to the Chris- 
tian religion may, therefore, be held’as insulting to 
the people of the treaty powers, and would infallibly 

‘ive great offence to foreigners in this country. 
The result would give birth to a feeling of discord 
between Japanese and aliens, and this, in turn, would 
affect the policy of our Government, which aims at 
the consolidation of our international interests. 









Many of the religious propagandists may be 
ready to declare that they would never attempt 
anything not in accordance with the policy of the 
Government, nor do aught calculated to disturb 
the tranquillity of the people; but they could not 
but strive to suppress all religious creeds other 
than their own, for the very nature of their under- 
taking forces this upon them. They would roundly 
assert that this is the only way in which falsehood 
may be vanquished and truth made triumphant, as 
it is impossible for non-Christian zealots to demon- 
strate the truth of their doctrines without proving 
the falsity of Christianity. Though this idea may 
itself be a justifiable one, there must be some other 
Shehad. ol attaining: their. end. than by having 
resort to offensive criticisms and insulting speeches. 
What this other method may be, or whether it 
exists at all or not, we cannot venture to state; but, 
at all events, so long as their proceedings are 
calculated to break the peace, to obstruct or hinder 
the national policy, or to infringe the nation’s laws, 
politicians should not hesitate to call them to strict 
account. The fundamental principles of society 
forbid. usto, enjoy. ourselves at the expenee icf 
others. The Government aims at the maintenance 
of social order, and must, therefore, place restric- 
tions upon those who, by extolling their own creed 
and decrying those of others, endeavour to pro- 
mote their own wellbeing at the expense of the 
happiness of others, thereby disturbing social 
harmony. We are forbidden to sacrifice even the 
pleasure of a smaller number of people for the 
convenience of a much greater number ; and much 
more should we attempt to sacrifice the welfare 
of the majority for that of the minority. Suppose 
that the followers of Buddhism were to insult the 
believers in Christianity, urging that the doctrines 
of the latter were deceitful and false. Then would 
the Buddhiststbe open to the charge of having dis- 
turbed the harmony of the Christians. The same 
is true of those Shinto priests who reject the teach- 
ings of the Buddhists in an insulting manner. These 
remarks do not, of course, apply to those who pass 
their lives in seclusion, living in the forest or on 
the hillside where they rarely meet with human 
beings. But those who move in every-day society 
cannot be allowed to pursue a course contrary to 
the principles of its organization, even though 
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their creed may sanction such a course. It 
may be justifiable from a doctrinal, but, utterly 
unjustifiable from a political, point of view. If 
the conflict between the adherents of different 
religious creeds is to disturb the welfare of the 
people, the nature of the evil consequences it 
produces will be similar to those which charac- 
Ferize the violent speeches of political lecturers. 
The Government may therefore most assuredly 
prohibit the delivery of, religious lectures of 
such a nature. And’ this is all the more forci- 
bly the case if we consider the subject with 
respect to the policy of the Government. Chris- 
tianity is, as we have stated, the national religion 
of the treaty powers. Now, take the case of 
two individuals, one of whom is a Christian, and 
the other a Buddhist. Should they desire to enter 
upon intimate acquaintance, they must have mutual 
respect for each other’s creed, and refrain from 
saying aught against it. This is exactly the same 
case with regard to the intercourse of two nations. 
If Christians should cast opprobrium upon Budd- 
hists, what feelings would the latter entertain 
towards the former? And what would be the 
sentiments of Christians to Buddhists were the 
latter to insult them in a like manner? The priests 
of this country have shown a strong inclination to 
contend with foreign religious zealots, regardless of 
the policy of our Government; and some plan must 
be adopted in order to prevent the outbreak of a 
great religious conflict. For should they persist in 
Ecting contrary to the welfare of the country, it is 
within the functions of the Government to interfere 
and check them. 

The honour of acreed is not augmented over much 
if it calls forth the interference of the Government, 
and, on the other hand, it is not laudable for the 
Government to offer interference. We trust, there- 
fore, that religion may not lose its independence, 
and that the Government will be saved from inter- 
fering. But this object can not be obtained other- 
wise than by persuading the priests in this country 
to remember that they are, individually, members 
of one great social community; that they ought 
not do to others what they would not have done to 
themselves ; that they should refrain from disturb- 
ing the peace of others for the sake of their own; 
and that they should not behave in such a manner 
as to endanger the tranquillity of this country or 
obstruct the policy of the Government. 








THE LAND-TAX REGULATIONS. 





(Translated from the Fiji Shimpo.) 





On the 15th inst., the Government published the 
long spoken of Land Tax Regulations, annulling 
therewith all other existing rules respecting the 
land ta: The new Regulations contain in all 
twenty-nine articles; they are short but clear, and, 
as they are rather a mere abrigment of the old 
Regulations, there is nothing very novel or original 
in them, The older Regulations were compiled in 
the sixth year of Meiji, and have undergone decided 
amelioration and alteration in the succeeding ten 
years; and so it is not a matter of surprise that the 
present Regulations do not contain many of the 
provisions that were clearly set forth in the former 
ordinance. Ten years ago, it was announced that 
the land tax, although fixed at 2} per cent., should 
gradually be reduced to one per cent.; whereas the 
present statutes put the tax at 2} per cent. on the 
value of land without giving any idea of a future 
decrease or increase. Again, the former Regula- 
tions stated that, although certain fluctuations in 
the value of land might occur after their publication, 
no corresponding change in the rate of taxation 
would be made for five years; and when, in 1880, 
the time had come for alteration, the Government 
announced that the Regulations would remain as 
they were until 1885. The new Regulations, how- 
ever, simply intimate that due notice will be given 
prior to any change in the rate of taxation, without 
giving any prospect of an intended alteration in 
1885. Further, it was formerly stipulated that, 
should the tax-payers deem the rates as established 
by a local Governor excessive, and report the 
matter to the Minister of Finance, the said 
Minister would despatch inspectors to the place 
where the grievances were said to exist, and change 
the rate demanded after practical investigation of 
the condition of the taxed lands. But the new 
Regulations definitely announce that the rate of 
taxation shall not be changed under any circum- 
stances whatever, unless, indeed, the land he 
changed in kind, or desert land have been reclaimed. 
These are the principal differences between the 
oldand new ordinances. 

After careful perusal of the present Regulations, 
we find nothing in them particularly suggestive of 
future inconvenience in their practical enforcement 
Yet the alteration of the Land-tax was a great 
national event ten years ago, closely following, as 
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it did, the abolition of the feudal system, and the 
establishment of local administration; and even 
yet, after the Regulations have been for years in 
working order, discontented murmurings are heard 
in various parts of the country. Although it may 
not be the actual desire of the general public to 
make a great change in the existing rate of Land- 
taxation, it is, nevertheless, undeniable, that the 
inhabitants in many of the rural and urban districts 
would gladly welcome a decrease in the tax so far 
as their own particular localities are concerned ; 
many, too, undoubtedly hoped to see the fulfilment 
of their earnest hopes in 1885. Or at least those 
authorities who come into daily contact with the 
people might have made some verbal stipulation 
towards granting their oft-repeated wishes at a 
future date, instead of merely condoling with them 
on their own pressing needs and sorry condition. 
But so long as the new Regulations prohibit the 
alteration of the rate of taxation under any circum- 
stances, except in case of a material change in the 
description of taxed land, there is no hope that the 
requests of any one particular district will be com- 
plied with, regardless of the possible difficulties 
consequent upon this policy. It is, in very truth, 
highly questionable whether a series of constant 
troubles may not be expected in various parts of 
the country: 





(Translated from the Hochi Shimbun). 





Over the signatures of the Prime Minister and 
the Minister of State the new Land Tax Regula- 
tions were published on the 15th inst. After read- 
ing these ordinances through, we came to the 
conclusion that they were an improvement upon, 
and modification of, the various systems of taxation 
which have been in force since the first year Meiji. 
Our Government has, ever since the days of the 
Restoration, been actively engaged in revising the 
system of land-taxation, and has issued countless 
rules and regulations, the mere perusal of which is 
a wearisome matter. ‘There would be a still 
greater difficulty if we endeavored to commit them 
to memory, so that it is quite out of the question 
for us to discuss all the various points at issue 
without infringing these and many other regula- 
tions which have [a issued by the Government. 
We can, therefore, but approve of the course which 
our Government has taken with regard to the 
enforcement of a system of taxation which evidently 
epitomizes all the former rules and regulations. 
The new ordinance consists of only twenty-nine 
articles, but their use and intention are very 
extensive. The intricate paragraphs of the former 
regulations are abridged and simplified in the 
present system. So far as this is concerned, many 
people will doubtless give the present system their 
hearty approval; yet, when we compare it with the 
former regulations, there are many points of a 
dubious nature, at least so far as we can judge 
on the strength of our insufficient information. The 
preamble to Notification No. 7 runs as follows :— 
“The following Land-Tax Regulations have been 
established :—The Regulations for the revision of 
the Land-Tax as published by Notification No. 
272 of 1873, the rules relating to the revision of the 
Land-Tax, and all other measures which conflict 
with these Regulations, are hereby abolished.” 
Now, do the words “which conflict with” refer to 
the clause “all other measures?” Or do they 
relate to the “ Regulations published by Notifica- 
tion No. 272?” Bo they mean that the regulations 
for the revision of the Land-tax, as well as all other 
rules drawn up with regard to the manner in which 
this revision was to be conducted, and all the 
notices, enactments, and statutes, so frequently 
issued in the past, which do not correspond with 
the purport of the new regulations, are repealed : 
whereas those which are in accordance with the 
present system are to hold good? Or, do they 
indicate that even the regulations for the revision 
of the Land-tax, as well as those which relate to 
the manner in which the revision is to be carried 
out, are, so far as they are not incompatible with 
the new system, to be maintained? We have 
come to a private decision on all these points, yet 
we are not sure that this decision is a strictly just 
fiable one. If the words “which conflict with ” 
refer to the rules for the revision of the Land-tax, 
and imply that those paragraphs which are not in- 
compatible with the present system are to be 
maintained, we may roundly assert that the sixth 
article of the rules which provide for the gradual 
reduction of the Land-tax to one per cent., and which 
is therefore held by the people to be more precious 
than gold, is in no way inconsistent with the 
new system, and does not, therefore, come under 
the heading of “things to be abolished.” But 
those who are disposed to urge the necessity for 
reducing the Land-tax in accordance with this 
stipulation only, are merely petulant children, who 
are ignorant of the real causes which necessitate. 
the reduction, Those who are familiar with these 
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causes would never think of relying upon a single 
rule or enactment for effecting the reduction of the 
Land-tax, nor would they ever deem this one clause 
a lasting stronghold. As this is the case, neither 
the maintenance nor the annulment of the famous 
sixth article can be productive of any real sorrow 
or regret. Yet there are doubtless some amongst 
us a believe that the happiness or misery, of the 
people depends upon the retention or abolition of 
this article. Granting even that the article in 
question is not invalidated by the enforcement 
of the new system, we may still declare that it 
is not capable of a literal interpretation. The 
phrase which limits the amount of tax on com- 
modities to two million yen must be revised, as 
its tenor does not suit thé practical point in view ; 
in short, it would be absolutely without sense 
were it allowed to stand unaltered. We assume, 
therefore, that the Government has merely re- 
vealed its intention to reduce the rate of taxation 
in publishing this article. Conscious that the real 
source of national wealth lies in the protection of 
the soil, and that measures to that end must neec 
immediately be adopted, our Government will 
not deviate from the policy which prompts the 
reduction of taxation, even though the sixth article 
be cancelled. For these reasons we are not inclined 
to attach much significance to that article, and 
what we have said has been in the interest and on 
behalf of the popular sentiment: 

‘Simultaneously with our enquiry into the state 
of the public opinion, we trust that Government 
will not lose sight of its intention to reduce the 
rate of taxation in behalf and for the sake of the 
agricul ural classes. In May of the seventh year 
of Meiji (1874), a notification was issued, adding 
an eighth article to the regulations for the revision 
of the Land-tax; and this article stipulated that the 
tax should be levied in proportion to the value of 
the soil,—a value that had previously been deter- 
mined upon. And this system was to be in force 
until the 18th year of Meiji (1885), in accordance 
with a notification issued in May of the 13th year 
of Meiji (1880). ‘The public has eagerly been await- 
ing the arrival of this year of promise, 1885, and 
longed to see the result of a modified and reduced 
taxation. A newsystem of taxation has now stepped 
on the tapis, but the only mention of an alteration 
in the rate made is to be found in the eighth article, 
where it is stated that a notification will always 
be issued prior to the necessary reduction of the 
tax. There is no article in the new Regulations 
which speaks of any date on which the disparity 
between the value of the soil and the rate of taxa- 
tion is so to be adjusted, and the public has begun 
to doubt that a revision is coming in 1885, basin 
its deductions on purely imaginative data. Wit 
this opinion we do not rashly agree, nor can 
we form a sound opinion until we are made 
more familiar with the intentions of our Govern- 
ment by future notifications. If our Government 
really desires to revise the rate of Land-taxation, 
it will certainly issue a notification to that effect; 
and if it does not desire this, it will never take 
any such astep. As for ourselves, we earnestly 
trust that the Government will, by the 18th year of 
Meiji, modify the system, as well as reduce the 
rate, of the Land-tax. It is not at all necessary to 
prove that the revision of the rate of taxation is a 
matter of no trouble whatever. Nor is it at all 
difficult to alter or modify the system of taxation. 

In conclusion, the new Regulations are, as we 
stated at the outset, no more ‘than an abridged and 
improved epitome of the intricate rules and enact- 
ments which preceeded them. They have not 
introduced any novel device, and it is quite un- 
necessary to comment upon the twenty-nine articles 
in extenso. What is most important we have 
already sufficiently dwelt uy :—the reduction of 
the rate of the Land-tax, and the future revision of 
the system. 

















WHAT IS THE POLICY OF THE CHINESE 
GOVERNMENT. 





(Translated from the Nicht Nichi Shimbun.) 


The fall of Bac-ninh formed the subject of an 
article in this paper the day before yesterday 
This place was for the Chinese one of the most 
portant in Tonquin. Its natural posi 
strong owing to its being surrounded by hills on all 
sides, and it served as a frontier protection for the 
three Chinese Provinces of Yannan, Kwang-si and 
Kwangtung, and as it was clear that the capture 
of Bac-ninh by the French would bring into 
immediate contact the frontiers of the French and 
Chinese possessions, the Chinese, there is little 
doubt, made some effort towards the defence of that 
town.’ As to the extent of the aid lent by them there 
is as yet no positive proof. But it has been reported 
that ‘secret orders were issued by the Chinese 
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we know for a fact that many thousand Chinese 
soldiers were despatched from the Provinces of 
Yinnan, Kwang-si,and Kwangtung with the object 
of contributing to the defence of Bac-ninh. The 
report of Chinese assistance of some kind is, there- 
fore, certainly not without foundation. The Chinese 
Government were clearly anxious for the defence 
of Bac-ninh, and hoped that the sedibunee they lent 
would at least enable the town to hold out against 
the French attack for some days or weeks, during 
which time they would carefully consider the ques- 
tion and decide upon peace or war with France. 

Bac-ninh, however, fell into the hands of the 

French on the 12th instant, after an unexpectedly 
short and ineffectual resistance on the part of the 
arrison. Speaking for ourselves, we never thought 
Crs moment that Annamese, Chinese, or Black 
Flags, however numerous, could successfully with- 
stand the French troops for any length of time. 
But considering the two disadvantages with which 
the invaders had to cope, namely, the great nume- 
rical superiority of the enemy and the difficult 
character of the country in which their military 
operations were conducted, we considered it pro- 
bable that Bac-ninh would not be captured without 
a severe struggle. But we were mistaken. Judg- 
ing by the telegraphic reports, the French would 
seem to have taken Bac-ninh with the utmost ease, 
their trifling loss itself showing how small was the 
resistance encountered. ‘This admits of three 
solutions. It may be that the despatch of Chinese 
troops to Bac-ninh was merely talk and never had 
had any existence in fact; or it may be that the 
Chinese troops in Bac-ninh withdrew before the 
French assault; or, again, it is possible that the 
scattered in panicas soon as the action commenced. 
But however this may be, two points have been 
clearly established,—that the statements of the 
Chinese Government in the Peking and Paris 
negotiations were empty braggadocio, and that 
China can no longer retain her influence in Tonquin. 

The fact that China did not declare war when 
Son-tai was taken, and the further fact that she 
has not done so now that Bac-ninh has fallen, are 
sufficient to prove that the policy of the Chinese 
Government is not to goto war. This being so, 
it would have been better for her to have shown a 

acific policy in conducting negotiations with the 

rench. As matters stand now, she can neither 
effectually assert her suzerainty over Annam by 
assuming a threatening attitude, nor by the adop- 
tion of a conciliatory policy can she secure in 
‘Tonquin a frontier-protection for her provinces of 
Yannan, Kwang-si, and Kwantung. She has lost 
her opportunity for both peace and war. If she 
had intended to fight France she had her 
opportunity at Bac-ninh, though even that was 
late in the day for her. That opportunity exists 
no more. She has no alternative now but to 
acquiesce in the annexation of Bac-ninh by France, 
to recognize the fact that Annam and Tonquin are 
countries with which she has henceforth no con- 
cern, and to accept as her future frontier the bound- 
ary hitherto existing between China and Tonquin. 
If she would avoid further loss she cannot do better 
than submit to the mediation of England or of the 
United States. 

The policy of France throughout this matter has 
been one of consistent advance. Her pretensions 
have increased with the extension of her operations, 
and she now seeks to annex the whole of Annam 
and Tonquin up to the borders of Viinnan, Kwangsi, 
and Kwangtung. And although the French Ġo- 
vernment have made no declaration of an intention 
on their part to demand from China the reimburse- 
ment of the expenses of the Tonquin Expedition on 
the ground that those expenses were increased 
by ie asistance piven by. China 1o the Badk 
Flags, and failing such reimbursement to occupy 
the Islands of Hainan, Formosa, and Chusan, 
still, proposals of this nature have appeared in 
an ‘influential French paper which is supported 
by the Government, AR jen view of this fact it is 

uite possible that advantage may be taken of 
Thina incapacity for action to carry out some 
such designs. 

On the other hand, should it happily occur that 
France, now that she has taken Bac-ninh, is content 
to rest satisfied with the accomplishment of her 
original intentions, and byaccepting the mediation 
of England, America, or some other friendly Power 
to relieve China from her present dilemma, this 
would, indeed, be a satisfactory conclusion of the 
affair. Should she, however, provoke a controversy 
with China by raising the question of an indemnity, 
and eventually go to war to enforce her demands, 
all persons with a knowledge of the subject agree 
in thinking that she would invite disaster upon 
herself. Looking at the matter from the point of 
view of French interests, it appears to us that 
France has now a good opportunity to make peace 
with China and at the same time to secure the 
fruits of her victories. 

‘The success of any mediation between the two 
nations must depend on the future action of the 

















two countries concerned. No satisfactory results 
can be hoped for unless France, on the one hand, 
exercisesa wise moderation, and China, on the other, 
is content to accept the situation with which she 
is confronted. Unless both countries approach the 
question in the spirit we have indicated, negotiation 
will be fruitless. What, however, the results of 
negotiation will be it is impossible to predict. For 
while France can afford to be magnanimous and 
not push her pretensions to a point of direct conflict 
with the Chinese Government, the latter are divided 
into two yous one for peace and the other for 
war,—and no settled policy can be looked for with 
any confidence. Nevertheless, it is to be hoped 
that the present state of uncertainty may be 
remedied, and that China may soon decide upon a 
firm policy and consistently adhere to it. 





FOREIGN FUNDS AND FOREIGN LOANS. 
(Translated from the Fiyu Shimbun.) 


As has been elsewhere stated, the time has not 
come which admits this country’s raising foreign 
loans. The success of any industrial enterprise 
does not, in our opinion, depend upon the question 
of capital, but upon the sagacity, experience, and 
skill of the originators of the scheme. These three 
qualities are not as yet sufficiently advanced amon; 
our people to admit of their undertaking suc 
magnificent schemes as do the people of Europe 
and America; and we apprehend that, if foreign 
loans are ever raised, the money would simply fe 
wasted in unprofitable undertakings. Now that 
rumours of the quasi-revision of the treaties are 
flying all over the country, and the question of 
mixed residence is being debated, the advantages 
and disadvantages of the introduction of foreign 
capital claim a large share of public attention. 

enever foreign loans are contracted by a 
country, its Government is responsible for their 
future repayment. Let us suppose, for a moment, 
that a nation has raised a foreign loan of ten 
million yen; that the financiers of the country 
appropriate one half of the sum in order to engage 
in extensive mining operations, but that their 
calculations turn out to be incorrect, and the 
profits of the mines fail to cover the incurred 
expenses; and that the other half of the loan is 
spent in the establishment of numerous manufac- 
tories under the direction of the most trustworthy 
persons, but that these establishments, for the 
most part, turn out to be failures, owing to the 
want of experience and skill on the part of the 
directors. Even under such adverse circum- 
stances, the Government would not only be forced 
to pay the annual interest on the loan, but have 
eventually to redeem the original sum borrowed. 
How difficult and painful an affair ! Should the Go- 
vernment fail to meet its obligations, owing to great 
financial embarrassment, the displeasure of the fo- 
reign creditors would be extreme. Matters might 
even goso far that other nations, either from an in- 
tention to protect their own interests, or with a view 
to take advantage of the financial embarrassment 
of the indebted country, might interfere under 
some pretext or other in the financial workings of 
the latter. A disastrous crisis would ensue, due 
alone to the fact that the Government had, in the 
first instance, rashly taken the responsibility of a 
foreign loan. 

Not so, however, with foreign funds. However 
great may be their amount, the Government has 
only to sanction their introduction into the country, 
a vastly different proceeding from becoming re- 
sponsible for a foreign loan. Foreigners bringing 
their capital into the country are themselves respon- 
sible for any loss that may arise from the manner 
in which they employ it. Even though they sank 
millions of yen in a mine which failed to yield one 
sen, neither the Government nor the people could 
be called to account ; and though they lost immense 
sums of money in establishing profitless manufac- 
tories, they could bring no complaint against either 
the Government or the people. 

While foreign loans would entail great respon- 
sibility upon our Government, and the conse- 
quences of dire misfortune be inevitable in case 
of mismanagement or ill success, foreign funds 
might be readily introduced into this country 
without fear as to the results. Moreover, the 
people of the country would certainly derive great 
profit from the introduction of foreign capital, ir- 
respective of the prosperity or failure of the intro- 
ducers. For whereas our capitalists are wanting 
in bagacity, experience, and skill—qualities which 
will rapidly develope in the course of the next few 
years—they would profit pretin by dhe: introduer 
tion and investment of foreign capital, guided by 
foreign skill, and invested in that sagacious and 
skilful manner which foreigners alone understand. 
‘The lesson derived from watching their proceedings 
would be most wholesome and salutary, and 





speedily make our capitalists and enterprising men 
independent of further instruction. In fact, the 
development of this country with and without the 
introduction of foreign funds may not inaptly be 
compared with the relative speed of the hare and 
the tortoise. Although, indeed, our people might 
readily acquire the essentials of industrial enter- 

ise by means of foreign loans, the probability of 
Riiture or loss would more than outweigh the 
momentary benefit derived. But not so with 
foreign capital invested in this country ; all loss 
in connection with its investment would fall on 
shoulders other than ours, and in the meantime 
our people would be steadily acquiring great skill 
and experience. 

Although our Government should cOntract a 
foreign loan with the laudable intention of further- 
ing national industries, the result might prove 
wholly unsatisfactory and a complete failure. Just 
at present, most people find it easy to rely entirely 
on the Government, the wealthier classes in 
especial. And so, should the Government raise, just 
now, foreign loans to a large amount, and under- 
take various industrial schemes, these gentry would 
only idly look on and trust to the sagacity of those 
in power to make their enterprises a success. But 
they themselves would hesitate to take part in 
any scheme, unless it were a definite success. 
And thus the intentions of the Government would 
not secure the best good of the country. And 
even this is not all; for, should the Government 
enterprises proves unsuccessful, would the people 
derive any profit from this experience? On the 
contrary, they would cry out against Supporting 
the payment of the interest of the contracted loans, 
and harbour doubts as to the sagacity of the con- 
tractors. Foreign capital is, however, free from 
the possibility of entailing any humiliation or dis- 
grace, and would assuredly encourage the indus- 
trial spirit of the country, while giving a decided 
impetus to trade and commerce. 

f the current report be true, that the Govern- 
ment has requested the Treaty Powers to abolish 
exterritoriality and that a new treaty permit- 
ting mixed residence in the interior is nearing 
completion, then is it quite clear that the Govern- 
ment is persuaded that the introduction of foreign 
capital will be most advantageous. If foreign 
funds are really to be brought into this country, 
we must hit upon some scheme to induce aliens to 
bring their capital into competition. Would 
Europeans or Americans, breathing, as they do, the 
air of freedom, ever invest their .capital in a 
country where the policy of interference predomi- 
nates, or where the mischievous custom of protect- 
ing a few big merchants at the expense of the 
general mercantile community obtains? Besides 
this, as anything which comes under the head- 
ing of political oppression or interference, and 
undue partiality towards any one faction or 
party, not unfrequently seriously hinders the com- 
merce of a nation, the people of Europe and 
America would think twice before transferring their 
capital toa country where such evils prevail. Now, 
although in our country political freedom exists to 
a certain extent, there are still many points which 
are distasteful to Western nations. So long as 
these unsatisfactory maiters remain unaltered, 
Westerners will hesitate before investing their 
capital in this country. If our Government is 
really persuaded that advantages will certainly 
accrue from the introduction of foreign funds, it 
will be necessary to abolish and do away with 
everything resembling political oppression, or the 

rotection of a few to the disadvantage of the many. 
Yn other words, make our liberal administration 
still more liberal. In that case our people would 
reap a double harvest ; for not only would our arts 
and industries derive fresh vigour from the intro- 
duction of foreign capital, besides gaining greater 
experience and skill, but the people would enjoy 
greater political freedom and larger national liberty. 

Despite the more than probable disadvantages 
attendant upon the contraction of foreign loans, 
there are yet people who fear the introduction of 
foreign funds still more than they do foreign loans: 
‘They imagine that foreigners are cunning and rich 
in resource, but that our people are unenlightened 
and dull-minded ; so that, if these rich and clever 

entry come amongst our poor, stupid countrymen, 
it will be like letting loose so many hungry tigers 
amid a flock of unprotected sheep. But such fears 
are utterly groundless. Suppose, for example, that 
a mine had been opened and a factory established 
in the interior by foreign capitalists. Such a mine 
and such a factory would never have been brought 
into existence, had it not been for alien money. 
And then, at that, the miners and workmen em- 
ployed would needs be chosen from amongst our 
countrymen. And the produce of the mine and 
the goods turned out at the factory would have to 
be sent to the coast-ports and pass our Custom 
Houses, to the direct increase of the customs’ re- 








venue. Besides, after our countrymen had acted 
for a time as the agents of foreigners, or in any other 
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capacity, they would acquire sufficient skill and 
experience to start in similar business on their own 
account, or at least other native capitalists would 
eagerly embrace the opportunity to employ men of 
such skill and experience. However clever for- 
eigners muy be, they alone could not reap the 
benefits of their business without directly benefiting 
the people of this country, and opening up oppor- 
tunities for us, which, without their presence, would 
never have arrived. 

Viewed from this common-sense standpoint, the 
introduction of foreign capital will not only tend 
towards increasing our sagacity, skill, and e: 
perience, but will be adirect source of pecuniary 
profit to tbis nation. And, slowly, but surely, our 
countrymen would gain sufficient wealth to be able 
to compete successfully with their foreign. rivals, 
We need not fear that we shall ever be enslaved 
by them; witness the settlements at Yokohama 
and in the other treaty ports. There our countrymen 
are far from, being. the lackeys of foreigners, nay, 
yare even keeping steady pace with them. 
iven bantos and petty clerks ‘in foreign employ 
have succeeded in amassing great wealth after 
years of steady perseverance. A caterpillar has 
to contract its body and draw up its many legs 
before it takes a step ahead. 

Nevertheless, we do not positively declare that 
no one will be imposed upon by, or suffer loss 
through, the craftiness of foreigners; indeed such 
and other abuses are unavoidable. But they are 
so insignificant when compared with the certain 
benefits to be derived from the introduction of 
foreign capital, that we may fairly proclaim them 
not worth our consideration. 




















was useless to ask the Government, they were 
unwilling to buy or own any property. The price 
was not mentioned at the beginning at all, for the 
reason that until it was decided that there was to 
be a sale they did not take steps to fix a price. 
After several conversations, and as he thought, one 
or two letters between the plaintiff and the Kencho, 
the price was finally fixed by having tenders from 
Japanese contractors as to the amount for which 
they would buy and remove the buildings. He 
thought that the price was then communicated to 
the plaintiff and accepted by him. That was all 
he could think of just then. ` The date of the first 
conversation he forgot, and whether he opened the 

uestion or it was opened by the land officers he 

id not recollect. He did not remember any men- 
tion being made of the sale of property similarly 
situated. 

Plaintifi—Do you know whether properties of this 
kind are held by the Government as being profit- 
able to them as rental property? 

Mr. Weiller objected as the witness could not 
possibly know. 

The Court sustained the objection, as the question 
was entirely foreign to the issue. 

Plaintiff's exception to the ruling was noted. 

Plaintiff then put the question as to whether he 
could recollect that it had been put to him in that 


ness said that after so many years it was 
ible to positively say whether such a state- 
ment had been made to plaintiff. To the best of 
his recollection there had been. 

The Court—Have you any recollection at all 
about it? 











IN THE MINISTERIAL COURT OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
IN JAPAN. 

Eg 
Before the Honorable Jony A. Biyenan, Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary. 
Mowpay 24th, March, 1884. 





THOMAS B. VAN BUREN V. THOMAS H. TRIPLER. 
StanpER.—$5,000 DAMAGES. 

General Van Buren conducted his own case. 

Mr. Weiller appeared for the defendant. 

The evidence given at the previous session by 
Mr. Rossettsu and Dr. Tripler was read, and also 
the documentary evidence that had been put in. 

‘The plaintiff ‘said that, having been ordered by 
the Court, he now produced the certificate from the 
vice Consul-General showing that the U.S. Govern- 
ment paid $1536.40 for the use of the premises, 
which included the ground-rent, the jail, and all the 
buildings on the compound. 

Mr. Osborn, called for by plaintiff, stated that 
since he had been in the Court before he had 
obtained permission from the Kenrei to tell all that 
he knew about the circumstances connected with 
the purchase and sale of the Consular buildings. 

Plaintifi—Will you please state in your own way 
your recollection of the negotiation and the com- 
pletion of that purchase and sale. 

Mr. Weiller objected on the ground that this 
was not the best evidence. He had tried to get 
Mr. Nomura to attend, who could have given 
direct evidence, and had failed. The Court had 
given the plaintiff notice to bring certain documents 
which would show the whole transaction and it was 
to be presumed that he had brought them all. 

Plaintiff said that he had introduced all the 
written evidence called for that it was possible to 
































do. He proposed to show how the purchase came 
about. ‘Ihe ex-Governor’s evidence was not the 
best. ‘The land officers who accompanied Mr. 


Osborn could give the best evidence. He wished 
to examine the witness as to all the facts. 

Mr. Weiller said that the plaintiff had stated and 
Mr. Nomura had also stated, in his letter, that the 
documents in the Kencho would show everything 
connected with the transaction, 

The Court overruled Mr. Weiller’s objection, but 
noted his exception to the ruling. 

Witness said he would like to remark that since 
he had received the permission of the Kenrei to 
give evidence in this case, he had looked up the 
matter and posted himself as far as he could do so. 
The Kencho was at that time anxious to get rid of 
the ownership of the U.S. Consular buildings. 

The Court said that what they (the Kencho) 
were anxious about did not matter. Ìt wanted him 
to state what he knew and what he did. 

Witness, resuming, said that he w 
several occasions to Gen n Bure: 
times with the land offi nd occasionally 
alone. He had asked General Van Buren whether 
the Government would not buy the buildings, 
He did not recollect whether he had asked 
the plaintiff to buy them. Plaintiff said that, it 
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Witness—I cannot say more than to the best of 
my recollection and belief it was. 

To Mr. Weiller—To the best of his recollection 
the U.S. Government or the Consul-General were 
asked to buy the buildings as they were 
of trouble. "He could not recollect every pa 
but at the time, he understood that the trouble was 
about repairs, etc. A great deal of money had 
been paid for repairs and alterations. He could 
not say whether the Kencho had got rid of all the 
property so held and did not know of any buildings 
occupied by foreigners that were owned by the 
Kencho. He thought it extremely improbable that 
they should own any that he did not know about, 
but they might do so. 

Plaintiff stated that he and the defendant, as the 
defendant had already said, had been on good 
terms for ten years past, and that he had been 
intimate athis house and a frequent guest at his 
table. Some time in the latter part of last summer, 
or the early part of last fall, they had a misunder: 
standing whichat the defendant’s request was settled 
by arbitration, After the settlement defendant 
wrote him very severely and abusively and soon after- 
wards he heard rumours thatdefendant was speaking 
ill of him on frequent occasions. During the last 
few months he had heard that the defendant had 
charged him with buying the Consular buildings 
contrary tolaw and with swindling the U.S. Go- 
vernment. He hesitated what to do, from the fact 
that he was a magistrate, but finally felt that he 
was obliged to commence an action at law in his 
own defence and he informed the defendant of his 
intention by letter. ‘The defendant made no reply, 
and therefore he commenced the action. Referring 
to the sale or purchase of the Consular buildings, 
he had to say that some years ago a proposition 
was made to him the Kencho that the Govern- 
ment should purchase the buildings, estimating the 
value at $5,000. He communicated the fact to the 
Department of State and advised the purchase 
very strongly. The reply of the Department was 
that the application should have gone through the 
U.S. Minister. Afterwards the Department ad- 

sed him (referring to this offer) that it was con- 
trary to the policy of the U.S. Government to 
purchase any property abroad. In the latter part 
of 1880 the Kencho officials came to his office and 
stated to him that the Japanese authorities were 
anxious to part with all properties leased to foreign 
Governments; that the expenses were very large, and 
the buildings were constantly decreasing in value 
and if possible they were determined to get rid of 
them. These officials said that the authorities had 
determined to offer the buildings occupied by him 
as Consul General for the appraised price of the 
material, and wanted to know if he would send the 
proposition to Washington. He replied that he 
would not, and gave them as his reason that the 
Government had once informed him that any such 
offer should come through the U.S. Minister, and 
secondly the Government had informed him that it 
was against their policy to own property abroad. 
He told the officials that they might send the offer 
Minister on their own Minister in 
Washington; he preferred to have nothing to do 
with it. He thought there_had been several inter- 
views on the subject. Finally they asked him 
whether he individually would buy it. He said 
that he knew of no legal objection of any kind to 

































































his doing so, that he knew of Consular buildings 
being owned in some instances by Consular officers, 
but he would prefer before giving an answer to 
examine the law and the regulations carefully to 
see if any prohibition to such a purchase existed. 
He did so and examined the Statute and Regula- 
tions and could find nothing opposed to such a 
transaction. Ata subsequent interview, when they 
again urged the matter upon him, he stated to them 
that he would make the purchase and would write at 
once tothe Department of State the offer made 
and his intention to close with it and would ask the 
Department’s approval. He did so write to 
the Department, as per the letters already pro- 
duced. They then, at another interview shortly 
afterwards urged him to complete the purchase 
as soon as possible, giving thelr reasons which 
referred to tax-paying, tithe-collecting, or some- 
thing which did” concern him: he forgot the 
exact reasons. He told them to submit to him the 
contract and price in writing, as he had not yet 
been informed of the price. They did so make the 
offer in writing, which was in evidence. He ac- 
cepted, which was also in evidence; and so ad- 
vised the Department of State, which was also in 
evidence. His accounts for rent have since that 
time been receipted by him in his own name (not 
officially), as the owner of the buildings, and the 
accounis have been paid by the Treasury Depart- 
ment and approved by the Department of State. 
He thought it proper to state that the propery was 
offered to him as an individual and purchased by 
him as a peinte individual, which was perfectly 
understood by both parties to the transaction and 
also by the Department of State. The term 
Consul-General attached to his name in the title 
deed was simply a description of his person. He 
paid the ground-rent by his own cheque instead of 
an official draft, simply to save making more 
vouchers to the Department than necessary. The 
title to the lot and its position remained unchanged 
on the official Kencho map and is marked U.S. 
Consulate-General. In addition to this ground- 
rent which is part of the $1,500, he had estimated 
| the yearly repairs at about $400, and from his ex- 
perience of the place the time might come at any 
moment when he would have to spend a whole 
year’s rent over the place. In addition to these 
expenses, he paid about 150 yen a year to keep the 
rounds in repair, and also $288 insurance on the 
urniture and everything. He bought this pro- 
perty to make money out of it if possible. Could 

e rent the premises for commercial purposes he 
would double the rent. In comparison with the 
rentals of other properties in Yokohama the rental 
was very low. 

To Mr. Weiller—His impression was that the 
proposition to purchase the buildings was first 
made to him in the latter part of 1875. When that 
proposition was made the value put upon the pro- 
perty was $5,000 for the whole lot. The second 
proposition was made in the latter part of 1880. 
here was at that time no valuation put upon the 
property, except that they would sell it at the 
appraised price of the material. He did not know 
whether it had at that time been appraised, he 
could only speak of what they told him. By they 
he meant the land officers and Mr. Osborn who 
came to his ofice. These were the only officials 
he remembered in the matter, it might have been 
mentioned when the Kenrei was dining with him. 
He had looked through the revised statutes and 
Consular regulations. Any private individual 
could hold personal property on that lot, for 
instance his son had furniture there, but no private 
individual could lease the lot without the consent 
of the Consuls. He considered the U.S. Govern- 
ment leased the land as it paid the ground- 
rent. He had no further permission to lease the 
land than was shown by the letters he had already 
put i The term Consul-General in the title- 
deed was simply descriptive. He signed the 
receipts for the rent T. B. Van Buren. He took 
no pains to have it so entered on the title-deed, it 
was brought to him by the Kencho officials ready 
drawn out. In his letter to Mr. Nomura he had 
signed T. B. Van Buren, Consul-General, as was 
his habit in signing official documents, and he con- 
sidered that that letter was official. 

This closed the case, and the plaintiff being in 
ill-health said that he was unable to address the 
Court, but that he had no objection to the defen- 
dant’s counsel doing so. 

Mr. Weiller declined to do so. 

The Plaintiff then asked permission to put in a 
copy of the letter from defendant to the Depart- 
ment of State. 

Mr. Weiller objected, as the case was closed. 

Plaintiff said he had not said that his case was 
closed, but even if he had it wasa matter purely 
within the discretion of the court. He added that 
he could not see how the defendant could introduce 
an answer to a letter without permitting the letter 
which provoked the answer to be put in. Defendant 
had charged him with not informing the Depart- 
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ment of the price paid, and the defendant in his 
letter to the Department of State had mentioned 
the price. 


is Honour haying expressed an opinion that 
this letter was testimony-in-chief, the matter was 
discussed at great length. 

The plaintiff said that it was not that the de- 
fendant had written the letter that he complained 
about, it was that he had made certain statements 
about the truth of which he did not care. Had 
he made them? He also wished wished to know 
why he (the defendant) should object to the intro- 
duction of a letter written by himself. 

His Honour said that he had not seen the letter 
in question, but as being written by a citizen of the 
U.S. States to the Department of State in, regard 
to a public officer he considered that it was a pri- 
vileged communication. 

Plaintiff wished to add that as to the mystery 
about the price and that the Department of State 
were not informed of it, the letter he wished to put 
in would show that they had been informed by De 
Tripler of the whole of his actions in the purchase, 
including the price paid for the buildings, long 
before they wrote to him acknowledging the receipt 
of his letter, and he repeated that if the answer to 
the defendant’s letter were put in the letter itself 
should be put in. 


His Honour, after perusing the letter, said he] | 


considered it a privileged communication and that 
it was totally irrevelant to the case; moreover, if it 
were testimony it would be testimony-in-chief and 
therefore could not be received. 

Plaintiff said it was. impossible for him to put it 
in in chief. His proof in chief was simply to 
establish the fact that the defendant had spoken 
the words charged, he had nothing more to 
prove. Any attempt to introduce it at that stage 
would have been rejected, and properly so. It was 
only after the defendant had pleaded and attempted 
to prove justification and especially after he himself 
had introduced the reply of the department of state 
that it became his right to introduce this evidence 
and it seemed to him tobea great wrong that he 
should be deprived of it. 

The Court then adjourned, to meet on a subse- 
quent notice some time after the 28th instant. 
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CHANGES IN THE IMPERIAL 
HOUSEHOLD. 
————— š 
Norirication No. 25 or THE COUNCIL or STATE. 


It is hereby notified that the offices of the Senior 
Chamberlain, Chamberlains, and Vice-Chamber- 
lains in the Imperial Household Department have 
been abolished, and the offices of the Chamberlains 
have been rearranged as follows :—-Senior Cham- 
berlain (a Chokunin), ranking with officials of the 
first class; Chamberlains (Sonin), ranking with 
officials of the fourth to the seventh classes; At- 
tendants (Sonin), ranking with officials of the 
ninth class. 

Sasso Sawevosut, Prime Minister. 


NOTIFICATION EXTRAORDINARY. 

To all Government Departments, Senates, 
Boards, Cities, and Prefectures, 

Ito Hirobumi, Privy Councillor, of the Fourth 
Degree and of the First Order of Merit, has been 
appointed Minister of the Imperial Household. 

‘okudaiji Sanenori, Minister of the Imperial 
Household, of the Second Degree and of the First 
Order of Merit, has been appointed Senior Cham- 
berlain. 

Sanso Sanerosut, Prime Minister. 

21st March, 1884. 








H.M. the Empress and the Empress Dowager 
have given the sum of 500 yen towards the esta- 
blishment of the Heian School in Kiyoto. 

[Note.—Hei-an is the ancient name of Kiyoto.] 

The Commanders of the Japanese men-of-war 
will hold a conference at the Eastern Admiralty 
Office, in order to deliberate upon the new Naval 
Criminal Law. 

Various experiments have been made in the 
Medical Department in order to test the value of 
acupuncture and the application of the moxa. The 
experiments have conclusively demonstrated the 
usefulness of both in surgical operations —Choya 
Shimbun. 


ate 
According to Notification No. 59c. of the Naval 

Department, the two men-of-war lately ordered 

from England are to be named the Naniwa-Kan 

and the Zakachtho-Kan.—Kwampo. 

(Nore.—Naniwa is the ancient name of Osaka; Takachiho 
is the name of the mountain in the province of Hiuga on 
which the first human being—the Japanese Adam—is said 
to have descended from Heaven. ‘The name has latterly 
been applied to denote the whole country. 
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REMARKS. 


Heavy line represents barometer. 
Light continuous line—mazimum 





d minimum thermometers. 

represents velocity of wind, 
percentageof humidity. 

e freezing point and to the level 











The barometer is reduce 
of the sea. 

* Rain in Inches. + Direction of Wind. $ Weather. 

Maximum velocity of wind 17.1 miles per hour on Tuesday 
at4 pm. ù 

The highest reading of the barometer for the week was 30.157 
inches on Wednesday at 1o a.m., and thelowest was29.665 inches 
on Monday at 6 p.m. 

The highest temperature for the week was $9.0 on Thursday, 
and the lowest was 32.4 on Wednesday. The maximum and the 
minimum for the corresponding week of last year were 56.3 and 
28.1 respectively. 

The total amount of rain for the week was 1.463 inches, against 
1.270 inches for the corresponding week of last year. 








MAIL STEAMERS. 
THE NEXT MAIL IS DUE 
From America... per 0.& 0. Co. To-day. 
From Europe, 
vid Hongkong. per M. M. Co. 
From Shanghai, 
Nagasaki, her M.B. Co. Thursday, April grd. 
Kobe 


“_* Oceanic leftSan Francisco on March 8th, + M 
French mail) left Hongkong on March 26th. 


Wednesday, April 2nd.t 
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THE NEXT MAIL LEAVES 








For Kobe ......... per K. U. Co, Sunday, March oth. 
For Shanghai, 
Kobe, and è per M. B. Co. Wednesday, April 2nd. 
Nagasaki... 
For Europe, via 
Hongkong... per P. &O.Co. Saturday, April sth. 
For Europe, vid 
Hongkong ... per M. M. Co. Saturday, April 12th. 








The arrival and departure of mails by the Occidental and 
Oriental, the Pacific Mail, and the Peninsular and Oriental 
Companies, are approximate only. 








SUNDAY CHURCH SERVICES. 


Christ Church : 11 a 
Union Chur a.m. and 8 p.m. 
Roman Catholic Church : 8 and 9.3 
English Church, No. 12, Sakaicho, 





a.m. 
hiba, Tokiyo: 





LATEST TELEGRAMS. 
ee a DSR 
(Reurer “ SreciaL” To “Jaran MAIL”) 


London, March 22nd. 
AFFAIRS IN THE SOUDAN. 

Since the great battle, in which Osman Digma 
played a prominent part, the latter, having failed 
to rally the remnants of his following, has fled 
into the interior, 

A complete stoppage of the traffic on the Nile 
beyond Berber has taken place, and the tribes 
are closing round Khartoum. 

Despatches have been received from General 
Gordon dated March 15th. 

THE FRENCH IN TONQUIN. 

The French claim an indemnity from China, 
and the sum is stated to be not less than six 
millions sterling. 

The French troops have assaulted and cap- 
tured Thaing-nyen without loss. The enemy's 
loss is said to be heavy. 





London, March 25th. 
AFFAIRS IN THE SOUDAN. 

Spies have reported that Osman Digina, after 
his late retreat, has reached and is encamped at 
Tamieh. On receiving this information, the 
entire British force started in pursuit. 

London, 28th March, 6.10 p.m. 

Cotton, unaltered; Mid. Upland, 6d. Yarn, 
very firm.  Shirtings, unaltered and steady. 
Silk, quiet and little doing. 








CHESS. 
Oe 
By J. B. of Bridport. 


BLACK. 





WHITE. 
White to play, and mate in 3 moves. 


Solution to Chess Problem of 22nd March, 1884, 
by “ C. M. B.,” of Dundee. 


White. Black. 
1.—B. to R. 6. 1.—Kt. to K. B. 5. 
2.—0.to K.B.5ch. 2,—K. takes Q. 


3-—P. to K. 4, mate. _ 


i 
3:—Q. to Q. 3, mate. 
if 1.—Q. takes P. 


2K. to K. 6. 


2.—0. to Q. 3 ch. 2—K. takes Q. 
3.—Rt. to B. 5, mate. 

if 
2.—Kt. to Q. 2 ch. 


3:—B.to Q.B. 2, mate. 


if 

2.—Kt. to Q. 2 ch. 
—Q. takes Kt., mate. 
Correct answers received from “ Tesa.” 














TIME TABLES. 
YOKOHAMA-TOKIO RAILWAY. 
The Trains Leave Yoxouama Station at 6.4 
8.00, »* 9.45, and I1.00a.m., and 12.15, 1.30, 
2.45, 4.00, 4.45,* 6.00, 7.15, 8.30, 9.45, and 11.00} 
pm 
Theeg marked WIN fon a wien Hage Tie 
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rumi, Kawasaki, and Omori Stations, Those with +, are the 
same’as above with theexception of stopping at Kawasaki Station, 
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LATEST SHIPPING. 
ARRIVALS. 

Kowyeki Maru, Japanese steamer, 65, Omura, 23rd 
March,—Yokkaichi 21st March, General.— 
Kowyekisha. 

Mikuni Maru, Japanese steamer, 430, Taneda, 
23rd March,—Kobe 21st March, General.— 

_ Seiriusha. 

Tsuruga Maru, Japanese steamer, 684, P. Hussey, 
23rd March,—Kobe 21st March, General.-- 
Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Hiogo Maru, Japanese steamer, 896, R. N. Walker, 
24th March,—Hakodate 21st March, Ogino- 
hama 23rd March, General.—Mitsu Bishi M. 

Co. 

Arabic, British steamer, 1,787, W. G. Pearne, 25th 
March,—Hongkong 19th March, Mails and 
General.—O. & O. S.S. Co. 

Asahi Maru, Japanese steamer, 342, Kimura, 25th 
March,—Kobe 23rd March, General,—Naka- 
murasha, 

Godavery, French steamer, 1,049, Du Temple, 25th 
March,—Yokosuka Dock 25th March.—Mes- 
sageries Maritimes Co. 

Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,230, C. 
Young, 26th March, — Kobe 24th March, 
General.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Will o’the Wisp, British steamer, 166, Owston, 
26th March,—Hakodate 22nd March, Gene- 
ral.—Owston, Snow & Co. 

Saiko Maru, Japanese steamer, 65, Nomura, 26th 
March,—Shimidzu, 23rd March, General.— 
Seiriusha. 

Seisho Maru, Japanese steamer, 210, Isoda, 26th 
March,—Kobe 25th March, General.—Sei- 
riusha. 

Kamtchatka, Russian steamer, 702, Ingman, 26th 

-+ March,—Nagasaki 23rd March, General.— 
Walsh, Hall & Co. 

Okame Maru, Japanese steamer, 148, Ichishima, 
26th March,—Handa 24th March, General.— 
Handasha. 

Taganoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 428, Matsu- 
moto, 26th March,—Yokkaichi 24th March, 
General.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Gembu Maru, Japanese steamer, 670, Narai, 27th 
March,—VYokkaichi 24th March, General.— 
Kiyodo Unyu Kwaisha. 

Genkai Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,914, G. W. 
Conner, 27th March,—Shanghai and pons 
Mails and General—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Guiding Star, British bark, 312, H. Snitger, 27th 

March,—Takao 10th March, 7,200 piculs 
Sugar.—J. E. Collyer & Co. 

B. F. Watson, American bark, 963, Geo. E. Haw- 
kins, 28th March,—New York 3rd October 
and Nagasaki 18th March, Kerosene.— 
Frazar & Co. 

Yechigo Maru, Japanese steamer, 684, MacFarlane, 
28th March,—Kobe 26th March, General.— 
Kiyodo Unyu Kwaisha. 

Khiva, British steamer, 2,609, P. Harris, 27th 
March,—Hongkong 20th March vid Naga- 
saki and Kobe, General.—P. & O. S. N. Co. 

Kiyokawa Maru, Japanese steamer, 62, Emada, 
28th March,—Shimidzu 26th March, General. 
—Seiriusha. 

Seirio Maru, Japanese steamer, 428, Tamura, 28th 
March,—Yokkaichi 26th March, General.— 
Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 






































DEPARTURES. 
Sekirio Maru, Japanese steamer, 349, Fukui, 22nd 
March,—Kobe, General.—Mitsu Bishi M. 

. Co. 

Owari Maru, Japanese steamer, 684, Adair, 23rd 
March,—Hakodate vid Niigata, General.— 
Kiyodo Unyu Kwaisha 

Eliza, American schooner, 75, Weston, 24th March, 
—Guam, Stores.—J. D. Carroll & Co. 

Tsuruga Maru, Japanese steamer, 684, Hussey, 
24th March,—Kobe, General.—Mitsu Bishi | 
M. S.S. Co. 

Johann Carl, German schooner, 144, Schwartz, 

Taiwanfoo, Ballast. — J. E. 
























Japanese steamer, 65, Omura, | 
ch, — Yokkaichi, General.— Kow- | 















Seirio Maru, Japanese steamer, 4 , 25th | 
March,—Vokkaichi, 1 Bishi| 
M. S.S. Co. | 
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Tamaura Maru, Japanese steamer, 560, Dithlefsen, 
25th March, — Hachinohe, General, — Mitsu 
Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Bengloe, British steamer, 1,198, A. Webster, 26th 
March, —Kobe, General.—Mourilyan, Hei- 
mann & Co. 

Guam, British 3-masted_ schooner, 208, Renny, 
26th March,—Kobe, General.—H. MacArthur, 

Hiogo Maru, Japanese steamer, 896, R. N. Walker, 
26th. March,—Kobe, Mails and General. 
—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Kairio Maru, Japanese steamer, 370, Amano, 26th 
March,—Handa, General.—Handasha. 
Kiyokawa Maru, Japanese steamer, 62, Emada, 26th 
March,—Shimidzu, General.—Seiriusha. 
Onoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 104, Sugimoto, 
26th March,—Fukuda, General.—Fukuda- 

sha. 

Saikai Maru, Japanese steamer, 102, Nonaka, 
26th March,—Toba, General.—Yamamotosha. 

Tokio Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,146, R. Swain, 
26th March, — Shanghai and ports, Mails 
and General.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Gembu Maru, Japanese steamer, 670, Narai, 
27th March,—Yokkaichi, General.—Kiyodo 
Unyu Kwaisha. 

Taganoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 428, Matsu- 
moto, 27th March,—Yokkaichi, General.— 
Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Tsukushi Kan Captain M. Matsumura,27th March, 
—Yokosuka. 

Uke Maru, Japanese steamer, 131, Nakamura, 
27th March,—Shimidzu, General.—Kiyodo 
Unyu Kwaisha. 

Arabic, British steamer, 2,787, W. G. Pearne, 28th 
March,—San Francisco, Mails and General. 
—O. & O. S.S. Co. 

Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,230, C. Young, 
28th March, — Hakodate vid Oginohama 
Mails and ‘General.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. 
Co. 





Okame Maru, Japanese steamer, 148, Ichishima, 
29th March,—Handa; General.—Handasha. 

Volga, French steamer, 1,583, Du Temple, 29th 
March,—Hongkong, Mails and General.— 
Messageries Maritimes Co. 





ARRIVED. 


Per Japanese steamer Kowyeki Maru, from Yok- 
kaichi :—29 Japanese. 

Per Japanese steamer Mikuni Maru, from Kobe: 
—38 Japanese. 

Per Japanese steamer Tsuruga Maru, from 
Kobe :—40 Japanese. 

Per Japanese steamer Hiogo Maru, from Hako- 
date :— Messrs. Kasigawa, Susuki, Sirisawa, Awoki, 
Nakamura, Ono, Ooyama, Sirisawa, Habu, and 
Machida in cabin; and 151 Japanese in steerage. 

Per British steamer Arabic, from Hongkong :— 
Major and Mrs. Carr Dyer, Mr, Ah Chong and 
servant, and Mr. Chan San Pin in cabin. For San 
Francisco: Lieutenant G. B. Wyckoff, U.S.N., 
Rev. and Mrs. W. K. MacKibbin and children, 
Mr. and Mrs. B. O’Brien, and Mr. T. Leyburn in 
cabin. For Honolulu and San Francisco: 1,233 
Chinese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Asahi Maru, from Kobe: 
—78 Japanese. 

Per Japanese steamer Takasago Maru, from 
Kobe :—Mr. Goshing and 2 Japanese in cabin ; and 
105 Japanese in steerage. 

Per British steamer Will o’the Wisp, from 
Hakodate :—Mr. Davis in cabin, 

Per Japanese steamer Okame Maru, 
Handa !—28 Japanese. 

Per Japanese steamer Taganoura Maru, from 
Yokkaichi :—87 Japanese. 

Per Japanese steamer Gembu Maru, from Yok- 
kaichi:—66 Japanese. 

Per Japanese steamer Genkai Maru, from Shang- 
ai and ports:—Mrs. Yoshimura, Mrs. Fujioka 
and child, Messrs. Chas. H. Wilson, Alex. Center, 
J. W. Hellyer, A. T, Pritchard, J. J. Cowderoy, 
F. H. Hooper, N. J. Smith, Nishioka, Shin, Ko 
jima, Midzuno, Hadano, Hirazawa, Yamamoto, 
and Matsuoka in cabin ; Messrs. J. Gillespin, U.S. 
N., J. Shini, and J. White in second class; and 
one ‘servant, 7 Chinese, and 146 Japanese in 

n Francisco: M 
r 
ropcans in steerage. 
pool : | E. D. Bigsby in cabin. 

Per Japanese stea 
Kobe :—48 Japanese. 








from 
































Fechigo Maru, from 


Per British steamer Khiva, from Hongkong viå 
Nagasaki and Kobe :—Rev. and Mrs. E. J. Scott, 
Dr. T. Scott, Dr. Cottell, Messrs. F. S. James, 
Ginsburg, Lowell, Fuld, Skinner, Kitaoka, and 
Queng Kung in cabin} and 7 Chinese and 23 
apanese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Kiyokawa Maru, from 
Shimidzu :—22 Japanese. 

Per Japanese steamer Seirio Maru, from Yok- 
kaichi:—78 Japanese. 

DEPARTED. 

Per Japanese steamer Seirio Maru, for Yok- 
kaichi :—80 Japanese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Tokio Maru, for Shang- 
hai and ports :—His Excellency Yenomoto, Minister 
to China, Mr. and Mrs. Ono and 2 children, Mrs. 
Kishida, Messrs. M. Baizing, J. Hunt, J. Rennie, 
O. Schubert, Yenomoto, Sakurai, Matsudaira and 
son, Ashida, Iba, Utsunomiya, Yekoshi, Fukuda, 
Takagi, Maiki, Nishimura, and Yoshimura in 
cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Taganoura Maru, for 
Yokkaichi :—75 Japanese in steerage. 

Per British steamer Arabic, for San Francisco: — 
Lieutenant A. B. Wyckoff, U.S.N., Rev. and Mrs. 
K. McKibbon and 3 children, and Mrs. L. P. 
Perine in cabin; and 23 Europeans in steerage. 
For Honolulu: 1,214 Chinese in steerage. For 
New York : Mr. and Mrs. D. C. Jansen, 7 children 
and servant, Messrs. W. H. Chambers, U.S.N., 
H. W. Denison, and J. J. Cowderoy and child in 








cabin. For Liverpool: Dr. and Mrs. Watson, 
Messrs. W. E. D. Bigsby, W. Robertson, and T. 
Spencer in cabin. For Paris: Mr. F. Leyburn in 


cabin. For London : Lieut.-Colonel and Mrs. Sin- 
kins and Mr. C. Karberg in cabin. 
Per French steamer Volga, for Hongkong :— 


Messrs. E. Pereira and Mow Loong in cabin. 


CARGOES. 

Per British steamer Arabic, from Hongkong :— 
4,098 packages. 

Per Japanese steamer Zokio Maru, for Shang- 
hai and ports :—Treasure, $2,050.00. 

Per Japanese steamer Genkai Maru, from 
Shanghai and ports :—Treasure, $100,181.40. For 
San Francisco: $38,700.00. 

Per British steamer Arabic, for San Francisco 
via: Honolulu:— 




































Tea. 
sax xw oTHER 
FRANCISCO, YORK, CITIES. TOTAL: 
Shanghai 301 — — m 
Hiogo . 119 45t 23557 3,127 
Yokohama . 1947 65o 3 2,903 
Total n 23307 110r 2,029 6,331 
SILK. 
sax nw omar 
y FRANCISCO, YORK, CITIES. TOTAL. 
ongkong . - S 
Shanghai cot igs 
Yokohama ` 2 407 
Total =- 837 27 3&4 








Per French steamer Volga, for Hongkon, 
Silk, for France, 14 bales; Treasure, $13,700.00. 


REPORTS. 

The Japanese steamer Hiogo Maru, Captain R. 
N. Walker reports leaving Hakodate on the 21st 
March, at 10 a.m. with fine weather to Ogino- 
hama, when arrived on the 22nd, at 10.20 a.m., 
and left on the 23rd, at 6 a.m. with moderate wind, 
and fine weather to Inu-boye ; thence to port fresh 
adverse winds and thick rainy weather, Passed the 
Niigata Maru 49 miles south of Oginohama, and 
Sekiriu Maru off Toyama Point, bound north. 

The British steamer Arabic, Captain W. G. 
Pearne, R.N.R,, reports leaving Hongkong on the 
rgth March, at 4.10 p.m. with moderate winds 
throughout the passage. Arrived at Yokohama 
on the 25th March, at 1.30 p.m. 

The Bri steamer Khiva, Captain P. Harris, 
reports leaving Hongkong on the 20th March, at 
4-25 p.m. with calms and light winds on the coast of 
China, and fresh northerly winds and rainy weather 
in the eastern sea, Arrived at Nagasaki on the 
24th, at 4.20 p.m., and lefton the nextday, at 3 p.m. 
with light variable winds and overcast weather in 
the Inland Si Arrived at Kobe on the 27th, at 
5.40 a.m., and left on same day, at 0.45 p.m. with 


ight N.W. winds and a high S.W. ‘swell in the 











-| Kii Channel, and rounded Oo-sima, at 9.5 p.m. 


with light variable winds to Cape Sima; thence to 
Rock [sland moderate winds from the westward 
and overcast weather ; thence to port fresh north- 





easterly winds and cloudy weather. Arrived at 
Yokohama on the 28th March, at 6 p.m. 
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LATEST COMMERCIAL. 
Se es 


IMPORTS. 

There has been very little business doing, owing, 
it is said by dealers, to the appreciation of Kin- 
satsu, and country buyers are disinclined to operate 
except from hand to mouth. 

Corton Yarn.—A few small sales at full rates 
have been reported for early arrival, and holders 
are generally asking higher prices, but the Market 
is inactive. 

Corrox Piece Goops.—Turkey Reds have 
been sold to a moderate extent, but Velvets as well 
as all plain Cottons are dull and neglected. 

Woo..ens.—The only article in good demand 
has been Mousseline de Laine, of which fair sales 
are reported. 


COTTON YARNS. 











Nos. 16/24, Ordinary .. $26.00 to 27.00 
Nos. 16/24, Medium 28.00 to 29.50 
Nos, 16/24, Good to Best . 29.75 to 30.75 
Nos. 16/24, Reverse. 29.50 to 30.50 
Nos. 28/32, Ordinary . 29.00 to 30.00 
Nos. 28/32, Medium 30.50 to 32.00 


i. 28/32, Good to Best ..... 
. 38/42, Medium to Best 
2s, Two-fold .. 

s, Two-fold 

No. 20s, Bombay 
No. 16s, Bombay.. 24,50 to 26.50 
Nos. 10/12, Bombay . 22.00 to 23.50 


COTTON PIECE GOODS. 


32.50 to 33.75 
35.00 to 37.00 
33.25 to 35-50 
37-50 to 39.50 
36.00 to 28.00 









PER PIKCE. 







































Grey Shirtings—8}1, 384 to3ginches... $1.70 to 2.15 
Grey Shirtings—g1b, 384 to 45 inches... 1.85 to 2.30 
T. Cloth--7ib, 24 yards, 32 inches 135 to 1.45 
Indigo Shirting—t2 yards, 44inches ... 1.50 to 1.75 
Prints—Assorted, 24 yards, 30 inches... 1.10 to 2.40 
Colton —Habans and Satteens Black, 32 ran vann. 
inches +» 0.07 to 0.09 
Turkey Reds—2 to 241, 24 yards, 30 PER rixce. 
i 1.20 to 1.45 
150 to EA 
Turkey Reds—3it, 24 yards, 1.70 to 1.82] 
Velvets—Black, 35 yards, 2zinches ...... 7.00 to 7.50 
Victoria Lawns, 12 yards, 42-3 inches... 0.65 to 0.70 
Taffachelas, 12 yards, 43 in 1.75 to 2.05 
WOOLLENS. 
Plain Orleans, 40-42 yards, 32 inches ... $3.50 to 5.50 
Figured Orleans, 29-31 yards, 31 inches. 3.25 to 4.00 
Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches 0.18 to 0.28 
Mousseline de Laine—Crape, 24 yards, 
31 inches sont Ong to 0.15 
Mousseline de Laine—Itajime, 24 yards, 
31 inches ever OLIS} 0.0.25 
Mousseline de Laine—Yuzen, 24 yards, 


















31 inches 0.30 to 0.38 
Cloths—Pilots, 54 @ 56 inch 0.30 to 0.40 
Cloths—Presidents, 54 @ 56 inches. 0.40 to 0.50 
Cloths—Union, 54 @ 56 inches _. 0.30 to 0.55 
Blankets—Scarlet and Green, 6 to sib, 

per tb RES 0.35. to 0.40 

IRON. 
pan ricor, 








Flat Bars, } inch.. $2.50 to 2.85 









Flat Bars, $ inch. 2.80 to 2.90 
Round and square up to 2 inch 2.80 to 2.90 
Nailrod, assorted 2.35 to 2.60 
Nailrod, small size . 285 to 3.15 


KEROSENE. 
We are still without any further business to 
report in Oil, and the following quotations are 
therefore quite nominal. Deliveries have been 
16,000 cases during the week, making our present 
Stock of sold and unsold Oil some 675,000 cases, 
including the cargo per B. F. Watson (35,276 
cases) which has just arrived via Nagasaki from 
New York. The supply of Oil in second hands 
is very small, and will soon have to be replenished. 





Devoe $1.75 
Comet 1.72 
Stella 1.68 





SUGAR. 

Business during the week, which has been on 
the smallest possible scale, has had no effect on 
prices, and the quotations below remain unaltered ; 
Stocks are consequently increasing. 

pan picut. 

. $8.00 to 8.35 
6.75 to 7.00 
to 6.50 
to 6.00 
to 4.75 
to 3.75 


White, No. 1 
White, No. 2 
White, No. 3 
White, No. 












EXPORTS. 


RAW SILK. 
Our last issue was dated 2oth instant, since when 
there has not been a large business passing, and 
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Settlements for the six days do not exceed 150 
piculs. There has been a fair enquiry for the 
American mail, but desirable parcels are by no 
means plentiful, and the sudden drop in Kinsatsu 
has made holders very difficult to do business with. 

Advices from European centres continue to re- 
port dull Markets there, and purchases destined for 
that quarter are very small. ‘The business done 
has presumably been all for the outgoing O. & O. 
steamer, embracing chiefly Hanks, Filatures, and 
Re-reels, with a few Kakedas. 

The Export figures for the week are quite in- 
significant, the only shipment made being 13 bales 
per P. & O. steamer Kashgar which left on the 
night of the 20th instant. These 13 bales were 
entered for France and bring the statistics of Ex- 
port up to 28,063 bales, against 23,907 bales at same 
date last year, and 15,824 bales in 1882. 

Hanks.—The Settlements recorded are not more 
than 30 piculs, and a good portion of this quantity 
has been sent back after inspection. Best quality 
is very scarce, and holders refuse business, except 
at very high rates. Prime Hanks are not to 
be found now, and anything grading above 2} is 
held for a long price. Purchases made comprise 
Shinshu at $520 and Maibash at $515. 

Filatures.—These have enjoyed the most favors 
sales being reckoned at nearly 100 piculs. Good 
Shinshu kinds are very scarce, and the business done 
has ranged from Good Koshu at $625 to Medium 
Shinshu at 3600. But little has transpired in the 
crack marks—a few bales Vihonmaisu have come 
in, and are expected to go in the Arabic. For 
Tokosha $650 is talked about, but the owner is not 
inclined to press his goods for sale, having regard 
to the present quotation for currency. 

Re-reels.—There is no Stock of these, and nothing 
has been done beyond the purchase of a few piculs 
No. 1 on basis of quotations given below. Some 
inferior Oshu are on offer, but so far without at- 
tracting any notice. We cannot expect any great 
arrivals for the remainder of the season, although 
with the mild spring weather, re-reeling will again 
commence, and some small parcels may come 
down next month. 

Kakeda.—Nothing done beyond a couple of small 
transactions at $580 and $530 respectively. The 
Stock is very much reduced, and there are very few 
sellers. Some are inclined to hold for fancy rates, 
and the few enquiries made do not result in much 
business. 

Oshiu and Coarse Kinds.—No purchases by 
foreign hongs; the small Stock is yet further 
attenuated by the demand on manufacturers’ ac- 
count. 























QUOTATIONS. 

Hanks—No. 1 ... Nominal 
Hanks—No. 2 (Shinshu). $520 to 530 
Hanks—No. 2 (Joshu)..... 510 to 520 
Hanks—No. 2} (Shinshu) st 500 to 510 
Hanks No: af oshu) Nom. 480 to 490 
og o Nom. 465 to 475 
Bh oe Nom. 450 to 460 
Filatures—Extra. 0... 650 to 660 
Filatures—No. 1, 10/13 det 630 to 640 
Filatures—No. 1, 14/16 deniers 630 to 640 
Filatures—No. 14, 14/17 deniers m.. 615 to 625 
Filatures—No. 2, 10/15 deniers ...... Nom. 610 to 620 
Filatures—No. 2, 14/18 deniers 600 to 610 
Filatures—No. 3, 14/20 deniers 570 to 580, 
Re-reels—No. 1, 14/16 deniers 610 to 620 
Re-reels—No. 1}, 14/17 deniers 590 to 600 
Re-reels—No. 2, 14/18 deniers 570 to 530 
Re-reels—No. 3, 14/20 deniers o to 560 

Kakedas—Extřa. - fominal 
ete . 610 to 620 
Kakedas—No. 2. Pe 580 to 590 
hi a 550 to 560 

i—No. 2} - 





No. 1,2 
Hamatsuki—No. 3, 4 
Sodai—No. 2}... 


Export Tables Raw Silk to 26th March, 1884 :— 














Season 1883-84. 1882-83, 1881-83, 
Bass. Bates. Bares, 

France and Italy 16,871 11,997 7:796 
America 8,553 S191 5:093 
England 2,639 3719 2,935 
Total ... + 28,063 23:907 15824 





WASTE SILK., 
Business has fallen off somewhat in this depart- 
ment, and Settlements are noted as 150 piculs only. 





gle 


Good Wastes are still in demand, but the Stock is 





poor, and badly assorted. A few days ago dealers 
were a little anxious, and prices of Kibiso were 
looking weak. The course of the “Satsu” 
Market has made the Japanese less eager to sell, 
but doubtless buyers who can put up with inferior 
quality might be able to get in at something under 
our quotations. Neri, with any pretensions to 
quality, are wanted at an advance on late rates. 

The P. & O. steamer of 20th instant took but 
63 bales, and the Export up to the time of writing 
is very little over that of last year. The exact 
figures are 21,315 piculs, against 21,013 piculs to 
26th March, last year, and 19,257 piculs at same 
date in 1882. 

Noshi-ito—Not very much done, the Stock being 
inferior, and of undesirable assortment, Filatures 
are wanted, but none are forthcoming at the 
moment. In Foshu Noshi, some few transactions, 
but purchasers are apparently inclined to wait for 
fresh arrivals and better quality. A small lot 
Shinshu quoted $130, and some driblets of Kawa- 
muki were entered at $55. Mild spring weather 
should start the Filatures and Reeling factories 


again; consequently arrivals may be looked for in 
small quantities next month. 

Kibiso.—Some few parcels have found takers, 
but good quality is very scarce, and the lots offer- 
ing of low grade stuff are very mixed and ultra- 
common. ‘The demand for Export is not strong, 
and prices of these inferior qualities must decline. 
The list of sales comprises Shinshu $65 and $55; 
Sandanshu, at $47}. Foshu sorts look weaker at 
quotations. er: has been wanted at an advance 
of $2 on prices ruling six weeks ago. 









QUOTATIONS. 
































Pierced Cocoons—Medium to Fair. None. 

1o—Filature, Bes 160 

—Filature, Good 140 

jo—Filature, Medium ..... p 130 
to—Oshiu, Good to Best ...... Nom. 140 to 150 

3 115 

hi 100 

inshu, Medium, 90 
ito—Joshu, Best. 110 to 115 
ito—Joshu, Good ......... 90 to 05 
Noshi-ito—Joshu, Ordinary .. 5 85 to 87} 

ibiso—Filature, Best selected .. Nom. 125 
iso—Filature, Seconds . Nom. 115 to 120 

iso—Oshu, Good .. | Nom. o5 

ibiso—Shinshu, Best Nom, 85 
ibiso—Shinshu, Seconds .......... 65 to 70 
iso—Joshu, Fair to Common 50 to 35 
so—Hachoji, Medium to Low... 25 to 20 
Kibiso—Neri, Good to Common. 18 to 12 
Mawata—Good to Best ................. Nom. 170 to 180 


Export Table Waste Silk to 26th March, 188. 




















Season 1883-1884. 1883-1883. 
Picus.  Picvts, 
Waste Silk. 19,120 17,845 
Pierced Cocoons 2,195 3,168 
21,315 21,013 19,257 


Exchange has drooped throughout the week ; 
Sterling and Francs may be quoted unchanged, 
but U.S. Goldis lower. Lonvon, 4 m/s., Credits, 
3/843 Documents, 3/8}; New York, 30 d/s., 88}; 
60 d/s., 89; PARIS, 4 m/s., fos. 4.65; 6 m/s., fes. 
4:67}. Kinsatsu have bounded suddenly, and, 
after touching 106, leave off 109 for $100. 


Estimated Silk Stock 26th March, 1884 :— 
Raw Waste. 





Picus, picuts. 

















Hanks .. 1,150 | Pierced Cocoons = 
Filature ‘300 | Noshi-ito 100 
Kakeda 140 | Kibiso 520 
Sendai & Hi 100 | Mawat 20 
Taysaam Kinds. 10 
Total piculs...... 1,700! Total piculs 640 
TEA. 


The business transacted since our last report has 
been so trifling, that but little can be said about 
the Tea Market. Only a few scattering lots aggre- 
gating 90 piculs, comprise this week’s business, 
and the Settlements at the corresponding: period 
in 1883 was 340 piculs. Tea brokers are dictating 
their own prices, and buyers are obliged to submit 
to their terms in some cases. Over 400 piculs of 
Tea dust have been sold during the interval, and 
the prices paid for some parcels must show a 
pretty good profit to the seller. Tea dust cannot be 
bought now atless than $5 per picul, as the Stock 
only amounts to some 200 piculs. The O. & O. 
steamer Arabic, which sailed on the 28th instant, 








took 2,903 packages Tea and her Tea cargo would 
have been larger had she more room. Quotations 
remain nominally unchanged. 
quotations. 

Common... 

Good Common .. 16 to 18 

Medium 

Good Medium .. 
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E. P. & W. BALDWIN, 


Try PLATE AND SHEET Iron MANUFACTURERS. 

Works :—Wilden, near Stourport; Swindon, 
near Dudley; Horsley Field, Wolverhampton, 
London Office :—4, Corbet Court, Gracechurch 
Street, E.C. 

For the excellence of our Manufactures, we 
have received following AWARDS :— 
Vienna Exhibition, 1873, Diploma of Merit. 
South African Exhibition, 1877, Gold Medal. 
Paris Exhibition, 1878, Gold Medal.* 
Sydney Exhibition, 1879, First-class Diploma. 
Melbourne Exhibition, 1881, First-class Award. 

* The ONLY ONE awarded to any Tin Plate Manufacturer. 
Sole Export Agent—Brooxrr, Dore & Co., 

Corbet Court, London, E.C. 


May ist, 1883. 








KEATING'S POWDER. 
KEATING'S POWDER. 
KEATING'S POWDER. 
KEATING'S POWDER. 


KILLS BUGS, 
FLEAS, 
MOTHS, 
BEETLES, 
HIS POWDER is quite HARMLESS to 
ANIMAL LIFE, but is unrivalled in de- 
stroying FLEAS, BUGS, COCK-ROACHES, 
BEETLES, MOTHS IN FURS, and every 
other species of insect. Sportsmen will find this 
invaluable for destroying fleas in their dogs, as 
also ladies for their pet dogs. 
HIS ARTICLE has found so GREAT a 
SALE that it has tempted others to vend 
a so-called article in imitation. The PUBLIC 
are CAUTIONED that the tins of the genuine 





CLUB HOTEL, 


No. 53, Buxp, Yoromana. 


‘THIS ESTABLISHMENT, recently opened 

as a FIRST-CLASS HOTEL, is plea- 
santly situated on the. Bund facing the Bay, in 
the central part of the Settlement, close to the 
Consulates and Public Offices, and affords the 
very BEST ACCOMMODATION to Travellers. 


The Cuisine is under the direction of an ex- 
perienced Chef, and the Wines and Liquors 
are of the Best Quatiry obtainable. 


The Tariff, which is STRICTLY MODERATE, can 
be obtained on application to the Lessees, 


HEARNE anp BEGUEX. 


THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES. 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


ERSONS suffering from weak or debilitated 
constitutions will discover that by the use 
of this wonderful medicine there is “ Health for 
all.” The blood is the fountain of life, and its 
purity can be maintained by the use of these Pills. 
Sır SAMUEL BAKER, 

in his work entitled “ The Nile Tributaries in Abyssinia,” 
says—“I ordered the dragoman Mahomet to inform the 
Faker that I was a Doctor, and I had the best medicines at 
the service of the sick, with advice gratis. In a short time 
1 had many applicants, to whom I served out a quantity of 
Holloway’s Pilis. These are most useful to an explorer, as 
possessing unmistakable purgative properties they create an 
Undeniable effect upon the patient, which satisfies them of 

their virtue. 


SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


furni: 





powder bear 
KEATING. Sold in Tins only. 


KEATING’S WORM TABLETS. 
KEATING'S WORM 1 
KEATING'S WORM TABLETS. 
KEATING'S WORM TABLETS. 
KEATING'S WORM TABLETS. 

A PURELY 

MEAT, both in appearance and taste, 
ing a most agreeable method of 
administering the only certain remedy for 
INTESTINAL or THREAD WORMS. 
It is a perfectly safe and mild preparation, 
and is especially adapted for Children. 
Sold in Bottles, by all Druggists. 


Proprietor—THOMAS KEATING, London. 
January 4th, 1884. 








the autograph of THOMAS 
Yokohama, March 15th, 1884. 


BR 


J OSEPH GILLOTT'S STEEL PENS. Gold 








BLETS. 


VEGETABLE SWEET- 


J OSEPH GILLOTT'S STEEL PENS. Medal, 
ee GILLOTT’'S STEEL PENS. Paris, 


J OSEPH GILLOTT'S STEEL PENS. 1878. 





zoin. May ist, 1883. 





Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulcerations of all kinds. 
It acts miraculously i in healing ulcerations, curing skin diseases, and in 
arresting and subduing inflammations. 
MR. J. T. COOPER, 

in his account of his extraordinary travels in China, published in 1871, says 

"Thad with me a qnantity of Polloway’s Ointment. I gave some to the 
people, and nothing could exceed their gratitude; and in consequence, 
milk, fowls, butter, and horse feed poured in upon us, until at last a tca- 
spooful of Ointment was worth a fowl and any quantity of peas, and the 
demand, became so great that I was obliged to lock up the small remaining 
“stock.” 

Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors throughout the World. 

May ist, 1883. 



















J. & E. ATKINSON'S 
PERFUMERY, 


celebrated for neary a century past, is of the vory bost English 
mtacture. purity and great excellence it has 
Mgialy ielu ing London, 


Vie 
ONLY GOLD MEDAL- PARTS, 1878, 

‘TWO SILVER MEDALS AND “FIRST ORDER OF MERIT,” 
í, MELBOURNE, 1881. 


| ATKINSON'S CHOICE PERFUMES FOR 
| THE HANDKERCHIEF. 


White Rose, Frangipanne, Ylangylang, Stephanotis, 
Opopanax, Jockey Club, Ess Bouquet, Trevol, 
Magnolia, Jasmin, Wood Violet, Gold Medal Bouquet, 
‘and ail other odours, of the finest quality only. 


ATKINSON’S 
GOLD MEDAL EAU DE COLOGNE 


ds strongly recommended, Being more lasting and fragrant than 
the German kinds. 


ATKINSON’S 
OLD BROWN WINDSOR SOAP, 


celebrated for no many years, continues to be made as hareto- | 
fore. 1t is strongly Perfumed, and will bo found very durable 
use. 


ATKINSON'S WHITE ROSE TOILET VINEGAR, 


a new and indispensible Toilet accompaniment, and most E 
‘refreshing Porfame for the Handkerchief. 


ATKINSON'S WHITE ROSE TOOTH PASTE, 
and other Specialitios and general articles of Pesfamery may be {i 
obtained of all doalora throughout the World, aud of tho | 
manufacturers 


J. & B. ATKINSON, 
24, OLD BOND STREET, LONPON, W. 


PRICE LIST FREE ON APELICATION. 












OAUTION.—Mosers. J. & E. ATKINSON manufacture $ 
their articles of one and the best quality only. Purchasers are |) 
cautioned to avoid counterfeits by obscrving that each article 
ds labelled with the firm's Trade Mark, a“ White Rose” on a 
Golden Lyre.” 


ESTABLISHED 1799. 





Dec. 29th, 1883. 


20 ins, 
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TRADE MARK ON 


aL 
a 


acfarlane’s a 


Plain and Ornamental for Rain Water and Building purposes. 





Railings, Standards, Fountains, Verandahs, . 
Gates, W.H.Basins, Lamps, Covered Ways, 
Balconies, Urinals, Spandrils, Bandstands, 
Panels, Closets, Columns, Conservatories, 
Stairs, Dust Bins, Windows, Structures. 


DECORATIVE TREATMENT BY AND GILDING. 


FIRST CLASS AWARD 
INTERNATIONAL SANITARY EXHIBITION. 
Illustrated Catalogue, Price List, and Estimates on application. 


WALTER MACFARLANE & CO, GLASGOW. 
Architectural, Sanitary and General Ironfounders. . 
CONTRACTORS by Appointment to Her Majesty's War Department. 


PAINTING 











ILADELPHIA 5 
SEHON 
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